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Over Coewied China. 


One does not visit the east long before he 
is attracted by the great numbers of Chinese 
met with in every city and country outside 
of China. In Japan, at all the open ports, 
the money changers, or brokers, and the 
compradores for European houses and banks, 
are all Chinese. In Yokohama alone there 
are not less than twenty merchant tailor 
shops, and more than that number of boot 
and shoe shops owned and worked by China- 
men. The same is true of all the other ports 
in Japan. Despite the sensation the Japa- 
nese have made in their efforts to adopt 
western civilization, the Chinese are beating 
them on their own ground. Thus, while the 
Japanese are adopting European dress, the 
Chinaman is on hand to sell it to him cheaper 
than he can get it of anyone else. So of 
Manila, Cochin China and Australia and the 
chicf cities of India. Vast numbers of Chi- 
nese have gone, and as these countries are 
supplied with coolies or common laborers, 
none but the tradesman and artisan classes 
gotothem‘in great numbers. Thus it ap- 
pears that the coolies and laboring classes 
are left for markets where labor is wanted, 
and the United States, for various reasons, 
is the place whither they naturally turn. 
The law of supply and demand takes to your 
country the unskilled or common laboring 
and artisan classes, as surely as the same law 
takes the traders and merchants to the 
islands above mentioned. ‘There is one fact 
which I believe is not generally known, and 
that is that all the Chinese emigration thus 
far has been from the southern provinces 
alone. Perhaps not more than one-eighteenth 
of the empire has been drawn upon, and in 
this part the people cannot be missed, so dense 
is the population. Americans are so accus- 
tomed to hear of China as one-third of the 
globe, that the fact ceases to make an im- 
pression. I only mention one province in 
the interior—the Kiang Si province. On the 
north side of the Yangtze river in the above 
province there is a large district of rich allu- 


_ vialland, rendered arable by means of a dike 


along the river bank. This dike is over one 
hundred miles in length, lying across the 
heel, as it were, of a horse shoe. It is built 
of loose sand and supposed to be above the 
highest water level in the country, and, as a 
matter of economy, it has but a few feet 
above the water during a freshet. The offic- 
ials. receive large sums of money annually to 
keep the dike in repair, but they pocket this 
money and trust to “Fung Shui,” a kind of 
Chinese special providence to keep the dike 
from giving away. In June last the river 
was higher than it had been for ten years, 
and the bank of sand, “Fung Shui” and all 
gave way, and an area of country supporting 
a population of seventy-five thousand was 
under water in a few hours. All growing 
crops, chiefly cotton. were destroyed. The 
result was that within five days there were 
ten thousand beggars in the Foo city where 
I was stgpping. A regular panic followed. 
Shopkeepers shut their doors to get rid of 
beggars, and every vacant lot and temple and 
wall-gate was packed full of hungry men and 
women when I left there in September, with 
the winter before them and no food or cloth- 
ing. The result will be that these poor peo- 
ple will scatter over the parts of the country 
where the flood did not devastate and live by 
begging and stealing until spring. These 
catastrophes are of regular occurrence in some 
parts of the empire, to say nothing of the 
terrible famine, now of three years standing, 
which has sent refugees south by thousands. 
These hungry men are ready to accept any 
offer that promises food, and an agent of the 
six companies or an individual speculator 
could fill a ship in a few days with men who 
would give half their earning as commission 
to the “go-between” who will get them em- 
ployment. I anticipate that some will say, 
upon this point, that congress ought to invite 
these starving millions to our shores, and that 
these agents of colonization are to be com- 
mended upon humanitarian grounds. But 
sympathy and honesty are two qualities prac- 
tically unknown in China. No man expects 
sympathy and never gives any himself; and 
as to-honesty, they regard a man as a fool 
who has the chance to take the advantage in 
trade and does not take it. This summer the 
sympathetic public have been sen money 

England, and a few dollars only from 





the United. States, to be given as alms to the 
famine sufferers. Missionaries have come to 
distribute these funds, in which work some 
four of them have died. The government 
sends officials as body-guards and assistants 
in the work of distribution, and in several in- 
stances these official helps have been found 
pocketing the proceeds of England’s alms, 
and, what is still worse, they first gave the 
money to the starving and then compelled 
them to give back one-fifth, or twenty per 
cent. as commission for their work of distri- 
bution. Talk not about the sympathy of the 
Chinese for each other to any one who has 
lived or traveled in this country. We hear 
it said that America gets only the bad 
classes of Chinese, but I think in this re- 
spect we fare no worse than the “middle 
kingdom” itself. I think they, too, have 
only the bad‘ classes. The official classes 
are, almost without exception, subject to 
bribes and general dishonesty. This is a no- 
torious fact that nobody in China denies. As 


to the trading classes, I have never 
known one Chinaman that would 
trust another to weigh or measure 
goods. Every man who buys or sells 


—from a mill’s worth of peanuts to a foot of 
cloth—both weighs and measures the article. 
A fish is first hung upon the scales of the 
seller then of the buyer, and the least differ- 
ence gives rise to a quarrel or breaks the 
trade. The women who work in the tea 
houses are searched upon entering and leav- 
ing the room each time they pass the door, 
and the tea is weighed when given out to 
them to pick, and then weighed again when it 
is returned, and unless the two accounts tally 
the woman is held until she returns the steal- 
ings which the manager knows she has. This 
mutual suspicion extends to‘all classes, and of 
itself answers the question of Chinese hon- 
esty—so that, themselves being judges, they 
have no good classes to come away or stay at 
home. The captain of a ship recently called 
in a cabin boy, who after a few days wanted 
$20 per month wages. The captain told him 
to go, which he did, and so did a $50 set of 
diamond shirt studs. 


From what I can learn the general govern- 
ment takes but little interest in the matter 
of emigration. They know that go where 
they may, a Chinese subject will continue to 
besuch. It is one chief feature of the Celes- 
tials that they continue to wear the pig-tail, 
which is an emblem of subjection to the Tar- 
tars—the present ruling family—and as they 
are only temporarily sojourning abroad they 
are expected to return with their fortunes. 
So China has no risk to run, but all to gain, 
by her working classes going abroad for labor. 
And yet. while the subject of China can go 
to the United States and engage in any bus- 
iness he chooses, American subjects in China 
are restricted to a few treaty ports and not 
permitted to own land or conduct mining or 
any other business, except navigating one or 
two rivers and buying and selling in the 
ports. Here they have the advantage of us. 
If we were permitted to open their mines 
there would be less occasion for them to go 
abroad se@king work. The classes who con- 
stitute the bulk of the immigrants to the 
United State are the common laboring coolies 
and tinkers in brass and iron and the tailors, 


etc. Hence these men who fill the 
laundries and kitchens, and who 
run sewing machines have to learn 


their business after they get to America. 
But this they soon do, as they are the best 
imitators, perhaps, in the world, and soon 
learn to follow copy. A trained cook in 
China, working for a native, gets about $2 
per month. My own cook, who had three 
years’ experience, worked for $4 per month 
and furnished his. own food. With these 
wages he supported a family of four, and 
saved money at that. Contractors pay their 
mechanics about twelve cents per day, and 
common coolies and sailors cost from $1 to 
$3 per month. So that itis‘clear that when 
visions of $10 to $20 per month are held out 
to these men they will flock to America. 
China is the only place where a dead man 
costs more than a living one. Here the dead 
are literally crowding out the living. The 
farm lands are being consumed for grave- 
yards. Ifa farmer has but one acre of arable 
land it often has one-tenth monopolized by 
huge mounds promiscuously scattered, as 
the fortune teller indicates that the spirit 
of the dead man would prefer. This fact, 





with the already dense pene creates a 
surplus of laborers. 

I have frequently known from five to ten 
ablebodied hands to each acre of farmed 
land. It is no uncommon thing to see a herd 
of cattle and buffalo.feeding, with a man to 
each animal to watchit. These men sit upon 
the cattle in the hot sun and sleep, per- 
mitting the beast to wander around where 
the best grass offers. The mechanical pro- 
fessions are equally overstocked, so that any- 
thing that tends to destroy the equilibrium of 
the established order of things throws vast 
numbers of men afloat. Thus England’s 
commerce is turning whole armies of Chinese 
out of work, and American shops and fields 
afford the only open door. When European 
cotton cloths and manufactures are sold in 
China cheaper than the same articles can be 
produced there by their primitive processes, 
it is evident that-“the Chinese must go” 
somewhere to make a living. They regard 
the United States as their best friend. Eng- 
land has been at war with them and now 
sells opium against the wish of the govern- 
ment, and France furnishes a source of con- 
stant trouble to the officials through the 
Catholic priests, while the United States has 
given them no trouble and has the only open 
door for their emigrants, and this fact they 
are fast learning. And it now remains for 
you to either close this door or else be 
flooded within afew years by a worthless 
population from China.—HHankow Cor. of 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Alaska Indians. 





Among the passengers of the steamer St. 
Paul, eleven days from Ounalaska, were a 
number of gentlemen who had spent some 
years in the solitary islands anjacent to 
Alaska, where the great seal fisheries are 
carried on by the Alaska Commercial com- 


pany, and from whom some interesting facts 
were learned. The islands are largely popu- 
lated by natives, who live in a primitive 
style of hut callled barabaka. These natives 
are as dark as Gypsies where their blood is 
pure, and have faces of the usual Esquimeux 
type. Their standard of morality is low, and 
scrofulous diseases prevail. They drink a 
liquor made from brown sugar and an jnfus- 
ion of herbs, which is more overpowering in 
its effect than the most villainous whiskey, 
and are, moreover, much addicted to gam- 
bling when they have the wherewithal to 
stake. The native tongue is a corruption of 
Russian, but the majority have learned to 
spéak very fair English from their intercourse 
with the employes of the seal company. 
They are devout worshippers of the Greek 
church, aud the restraining influence of 
church and priest is of incalculable value. 
The temperature of the islands is quite cold, 


but without the sudden variations which 
occur in the New England states, The sum- 


mer season is extremely short, and the only 
vegetable that can be raised throughout the 
island is the radish, which can neither be 
fricaseed, boiled or stewed for a change, but 
must be eaten in the simple, old fashioned 
way. however greatly tempted the cultivator 
may be to present some variety in the way of 
serving their one fresh vegetable. Potatoes, 
onions and cabbages are carried up from 
San Francisco, and the company transport 
every variety of canned and dried fruit and 
vegetable; but fresh fruit and the choicer 
vegetables such as green peas, string beans, 
green corn and asparagus, are not tasted from 
one year’s end to another, save in their poorly 
canned substitutes, a deprivation that must 
be particularly felt by Californians. St. 
Paul’s Island, one of the principal seal fisher- 
ies, is a hillly strip of land about twelve miles 
long, with a beautiful harbor. There are 
about 600 houses here built by the company 
for the natives in their employ, and the com- 
pany’s house, a frame building of plain ex- 
terior, containing ten or twelve rooms and a 
nice library and piano, much appreciated by 
the exiles and visitors to this lonely land. 
Mails are received only about twice a year, 
but the time is passed pleasantly and happily, 
far away as the inhabitants are from politics 
and fashion and congress and yellow fever. 
Chickens, hogs and cattle are raised by the 
company, but the most stylish equipage on 
the island is an express cart drawn 
by a mule—none the less appreciated, 





however. The natives here earn oO 
wages, sometimes making from $100 
to $140 a month during the four work- 
ing months in the year. Having their 
rent free, burning coal supplied by the com- 
pany, and blubber for lights, and subsisting 
chiefly on sea meat, they may be considered 
very prosperous. They spend a great deal of 
money in clothes, usually preferring bright 
colors, but will throw a sack of blubber just 
as readily across their shoulder when clad in 
a gay new suit as if in their working clothes. 
The children are educated in a school pro- 
vied by the company, but are anything but 
apt scholars, extremely filthy in their habits 
and difficult to manage. There is a pretty 
little Greek church in the settlement and ad- 
joining it a small graveyard with many graves 
—a simple wooden cross marking these last 
abiding places. Here lies buried a young 
fellow belonging to the signal service detach- 
ment, who died of exhaustion a short time 
after he arrived at the station. The cold 
during the winter is very intense, and so sub- 
tle that the victim is scarcely aware of its 
rigor before he is over-powered. During the 
summer months about one hundred varieties 
of flowers—many very beautiful—bloom on 
the hillsides. The season is so short that 
they spring from the frozen ground, bud, 
blossom and mature in an incredibly short 
time. Beautiful sea mosses are also washed 
ashore. —San F'rancisco Chronicle, 


A Fredguveu California } Mill. 

Again the old saying of “great trees from 
little acorns grow” is verified and we are 
given an example of it in our very midst. 
Some time during. the year 1875, a corpora- 
tion calling themselves the Red Bluff Flour 
and Milling company was organized to carry 
on the business as is indicated by the name 


of the concern. With the existence of this 
company there dawned for Red Bluff a 
brighter and better future in regard to our 
commercial standing and prospects of, at 
some time, being able to take our proper 
place as a manufacturing town of a healthy 
and well governed state. The affairs of the 


Red Blutf Flour and Milling company 
were well conducted and the “staff 
of life” sent out by them was of 


such superior quality as to make their brands 
a by-word in the various towns and cities of 
this and other States, wherein they found a 
market. Through the efficient management 
of Supt. T. R. Ryan the flour of these mills 
became very popular. Tom retired from the 
mill during the spring of 1877, when Mr. F. 
J. Mayhew succeeded him as superintendent. 
Mr. M. has equaled, if not exceeded. his pre- 
decessor in maintaining and improving this 
popular brand of flour. Very few people 
have any idea of the mammoth disburse- 
ments made annually by this mill. As a low 
estimate we give a few figures as follows: 
For grain, $200.000; labor, $7,500; wood, 
$3,000. This does not include sundries such 
as new machinery attachments. etc., for 
which over $2,000 was expended during the 
past summer. At some future time we will 
give our readers a statement of the exports 
of this mill during the year just past. While 
we feel proud of the reputation of our ‘mill 
during its past, it has our best wishes for. its 
future prosperity. Mr. Mayhew has a heavy 
concern on his hands which will take a clear 
head, full purse and good financier to conduct 
safely; the above requirements we are satis- 
fied Mr. Mayhew is endowed with and _pre- 
dict that he is the right man in the right 
place. He is deserving of his success, having 
conducted himself during his residence among 
us as an upright, faithful citizen, and by a 
continuance of his past fair dealing, he will 
not only merit, but receive the patronage of 
our citizens. as well as the many customers 
of the Red Bluff Flour and Milling company. 
We wish the new proprietor a happy new 
year, lots of luck and much future prosperity. 
—Peoples’ Cause, Red Bluff, Cal. 





A very diminutive specimen of a man 
lately solicited the hand of a fine buxom girl. 
“Oh, no,” said the fair but insulting lady, “I 
can’t think of it fora moment. The fact is, 
John, you are a little too large for a cradle, 
and a little too small to go to church with,” 
—Judy, 
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Notice to Mill Owners. 
Parties wishing information regarding the Improved 
La Crosse Emery Whee! Millstone Dresser will address, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 
La Crosse, Wis. | 
Notice to Our Readers. 

The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are | 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of | 
topics relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh | 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and | 
always pay for the stamps and trouble. | 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
+ Crosse, Wis, 








Our Club List. | 
In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or | 
mote of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
have arranged with a few of the most important papers, 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 
Regular Price. Club Price. | 
The Northwestern Miller with 


Scientific American.......... 6 20 $5.20. 
London Miller (monthly). .... 4.50. 3.50, 
American Miller (monthly)... 4.00. 3.25. 
The Mill Stone (monthly)... 4.00, 5.00. 





An Infringement. 


It having been called to our attention that certain 
parties, in Michigan, and other places. are building and 
exposing for sale certain mill-stone dressing machines, 
and using thereon EMERY WHEELS, which they call | 
“CORUNDUM WREELS,” notice is hereby given that all 
such wheels used for dressing mill stones, excspt they be 
nsed on the machine known as the “Improved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser,” (Ostrander, Hoppin | 
& Dean, proprietors) are an INFRINGEMENT on the | 
patents under which said Improved Emery Wheel Mill- | 
stone Dresser is made and sold. | 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIX & DEAN, 


| 


Notice to Advertisers. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- | 
tion of any other milling journal published. It is a | 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most | 
enterprising and progressive millers and miil owners | 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous | 
circulation'is sent out each week. We have lately made | 
out new and complete lists of the millers. millwrighte. 
ete. in the United States and Canada and shall send a | 
copy of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Our vates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those of 
any other milling journal published, Address, 
with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
LA Crores, ¥ Wis. 


ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 


NotTe.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place | 
of the page in those issues in which th2 advertisements do 





not appear. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





In Accordance with the demands of the times, 


, discount 


from our present prices of the EUREKA, the 


EUREKA BRUSH, and the BOOTH SEPA- 
RATOR, 16 per cent, with an additional dis- 


count of 10 per cent if Cash is paid in 30 
days from dats of shipment of machines. 


HOWES, BABCOCK &CO., 
Silver Creek. N. Y. 
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sewer eceserreseseess 


| | And it does look nice, 
| his success as a biographer is bringing 


| most persuaded. 
| a little improvement on his part. 


‘and subject to visitation, 


‘ing Oct. rst, 
‘wheat, of which 25,112,939 bushels, or 


LITrLe Jr SSE eri some on the i im- 


| 
| proved appearance of the S/uméerer. 


too. Evidently 


him fortune if not fame. 








WE are glad to know that the lineal 
| descendant of Baalam’s famous quadru- 
ped, who edits the Grain Cleaner, is al- 
We may now look for 





AccorDING to an act of ] parliament 
which went into effect on the 1st of 
January, all flour mills and bakeries in 


Great Britain are classed as factories, 


etc., as ‘pro- 
vided by the act. 





ACCORDING to the latest statistics 
England imported, during the year end- 
1878, 42,182,102 cwt of 


¢| nearly two-thirds of the whole, was from 


the United States. Russia came next 
on the list sending 7,432,443 bushels. 








As WILL be seen from the table pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, St. Louis 
is not exactly going into a decline in the 
milling business, having manufactured 
nearly four hundred thousand barrels 
more of flour in 1878 than in 1877, and 
nearly five hundred thousand more than 
in 1876. 








WeE HAVE received from George H. 
Knight a copy of the address read by 
him before the Cincinnati board of 
trade, Dec. 18th, 1878. Mr. Knight is 
familiar with the workings of our patent 
system, and takes strong sides with the 
inventor and against the proposed 
changes in the present law. 








AMONG other interesting matter this 
week will be found a few words from 
our old acquaintance, Andrew Hunter, 
of Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Hunter’s middlings and flour purifier. It 
has been a long time since we have seen 
him, but we find he talks right straight 
to the point, as of yore. 








A SUBSCRIBER who feels slightly the 
pinch of hard times, but is too wise to 
begin at the wrong place to economize, 
says: “If I could afford to do without 
the NORTHWESTERN MILLER for three 
dollars, you would not get my name for 
this year; but a man cannot keep posted 
on improved milling and not subscribe 
for it.” 





Tue Chicago end man of Lockwood's 
“only milling journal” expresses a pleas- 
ing (to him) hope that some of the mill- 
ing “organs” might die with the old 
year. Wetrust that if his employer is 
contemplating suicide (figuratively speak- 
ing) he will get his Chicago man another 
situation. The millers cannot spare 
him just yet. 


Died. 








In this city, Saturday morning, Jan. 
11th, Belle Clifton, wife of Albert Hop- 
pin. Deceased was the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Clifton, of Wash- 
burn, Grant Co., Wis., and was born in 
that place, March 17th, 1855. She was 
married to Albert Hoppin of La Crosse, 
Wis., June roth, 1877. 








Amonc the bills introduced into the 
Minnesota legislature in reference to 
wheat grading, is one that provides 
among other things that no miller, ware- 
houseman or buyer shall receive or pur- 
chase wheat at less than the market 
price, at that time, either with or with- 
out the consent of the seller. ‘This is a 
good deal like telling a boy he must not 
saw wood when he wants to go fishing. 








Last May we sold one of our im- 
proved machines to Messrs. Hartwell, 
Winslow & Co., of Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Mr. Henry Jones, the miller who has 
charge of their mill, says in a letter we 
have just received: “I cannot express my 
good opinion strongly enough.” Which 
is a pretty strong endorsement, never- 
theless, and one which will be echoed 





by a great many millers who know the 





value of our machine from practical 
experience. 








From an old correspondent in Mil- 
waukee we learn that extensive improve- 
ments are being made in the Reliance 
mill, owned by C. Manegold & Sons. 
A new Corliss engine 28 by 48, 300 
horse power, is from the shops of E. P. 
Allis & Co., and chilled rolls are fur- 
nished by the same firm. Fender & 
Cuthbertson furnish nine purifiers, and 
Smith Bros., of Milwaukee, a new bolt- 
ing chest. The proprietors declare it 
their intention to make the Reliance a 
first class mill, and the indications: are 
that they will succeed. . 








WE ARE not among those who cannot 
rejoice in other's prosperity, and nothing 
has pleased us more for a long time than 
to note the real progress and established 
prosperity of the American Miller, as 
shown ‘by the January number which we 
received a few days since. Its steady 
growth from eight pages to forty, re- 
minds us forcibly cf our own progress, 
from a little 7xg folio, issued once a 
month, to our present weekly issue. 
We are always ready to meet our con- 
temporaries in honorable competition 
without fear or favor, and nothing gives 
us more pleasure than to find a “foeman 
worthy of our steel.” We congratulate 
the boys, and give them our best wishes’ 
for the coming year. 








Tue January number of the Jnterna- 
tional Review is just at hand. It is the 
first number issued under the change of 
plan by which it will from this time forth 
appear once a month instead of bi- 
monthly. ‘The many readers of the /n- 
ternational will rejoice in this change, 
and we doubt not that the public will 
appreciate the efforts the publishers are 
making and will respond with increased 
patronage. ‘The January number con- 
tains an article entitled “Suffrage, a 
Birth-right,” by Hon. Geo. W. Julian; 
F. H. Morse, late consul general at Lon- 
don, contributes the “American Export 
Trade ;” Edgar Fawcett opens the year 
with a short poem, and there are several 
other very interesting features. Alto- 
gether the /vternational for January is a 
valuable book and should be read by 
all. Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York, are the publishers. : 








The immense grain trade of Shelby, Iowa, 
is summed up in the Nonpareil thus: Six 
years ago the shipments of corn did not 
reach over 8,000 bushels and during the year 
just drawing to a close they have amounted 
to upwards of 300,000. The entire shipments 
of all kinds of grain during the past twelve 
months have aggregated over half a million 
bushels. An idea of the magnitude of this 
trade can be better appreciated by stating 
that if a tube extended from Shelby to Chi- 
cago and a stream of grain were forced 
through it night and day it would drop into 
the commercial lap of the metropolis of the 
northwest a bushel per minute during the 
entire year. 





The Litchfield, Minn., News Letter says: 
The ice is frozen so hard on Crow river that 
great numbers of fish rush into the flume 
of the Forest City mill and actually fill the 
water wheel to that extent that they stop 
the mill. 
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Minneapolis Items. 
Another story and new roof are being 
added to the Arctic mill. 


The Arctic, and Crocker, Fisk & Co.’s mills 
are closed for repairs, and a large force of 
men are employed in removing the debris of 
the Anchor mill, recently destroyed by fire. 

Messrs. McNair & Dolliver have paid to C. 
A, Pillsbury & Co., $4.000, the amount of 
loss sustained by the Manufacturers’ Insur- 
ance company, of Boston, and the Merchants 
of Newark, by the late fire, by which the 
mill was destroyed. 

The committee on water works reported to 

the comman council this week, bids for 
furnishing a new turbine wheel at 
the water works, and recommended that the 
bidders test their wheels at the Holyoke, 
(Mass. ) flume under direction of Mr. Hiram 
F. Mills, of Lawrence—the city of Minneap- 
olis to accept the wheel pronounced most 
satisfactory by Mr. Mills—and the test to be 
made at a cost to the city ranging from $240 
to $300. The report of the committee was 
adopted. 
- The -Millers’ Association of Minneapolis 
during the year ending December 31, 1878, 
purchased outside of the city, to come in by 
rail, 4,756,870 bushels of wheat. During the 
same period they purchased from teams at the 
mills 421,190 bushels, or a total of 5,178,060 
bushels bought to supply the Minneapolis 
flouring mills during the year. This does 
not include a large amount of wheat pur- 
chased by individual millers outside of the 
territory occupied by the association, There 
are several hundred thousand bushels of this 
wheat now in country elevators, owing to 
lack of storage in the city. 





Minneapolis Wheat and Flour Market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Tuesday, Jan. 14. 


FLouR—Shipments for the week 12,138 
barrels, against 23,550 barrels the previous 
week. Eastern markets have shown increased 
strength, with small receipts and more in- 
quiry. .The exports from New York for the 
week were 40,940 barrels, against 60,970 bar- 
rels the previous week, and 19,845 barrels the 
corresponding week in 1878. The blockade 
on eastern railroads has no doubt checked 
receipts at the seaboard and exports from 
New York. Atthe mills a fairly active or- 
der,trade for eastern shipments and increased 
European orders are reported. Prices are 
unchanged. Our quotations are for the local 
trade: Fancy patents $3 to 3.50 per sack, 
$6.25 to 7.25 per barrel; family and bakers’ 
$2 to 2.50 per sack, $4 to 5,25 per barrel. 
Buckwheat flour $4 to 4.50 per barrel. Gra- 
ham $1.60 to 2.00. Rye $1.50 to 1.75. Bolted 
corn meal 80 to 90 cents. 

WuEAT—Receipts for the week 116,400 
bushels against 118,200 the previous week. 
Returns from country buyers show increased 
receipts from farmers, but in many localities 
lack of storage checks deliveries, and all 
storage room in this city is kept full which 
forces millers to hold surplus stock in coun- 
try elevators. No change in price has been 
made at the mills for over one month; No. 1, 
78 cent; No. 2,70 cents; No. 3, 57 cents. 
European markets have been quoted more 
active, firm and a shade higher for cargoes, 
but this morning a dull market is noted and 
cargoes are a shade off. : 

In New York a better feeling is noted with 
light receipts, owing mainly, it is said to rail- 
road blockades. The exports for the week 
were 654,980 bushels, against 929,212 the pre- 
vious week and 903,123 the corresponding 
week in 1878. Lake markets have ruled very 
quiet, but a shade higher than the previous 
week, To-day a weak market is reported. 
The receipts for the last two days have been 
liberal and the outward movement only mod- 
erate. 

MILL sturF—Bran continues dull in all 
eastern markets, and shipments are light. 
There is a large local trade, selling at about 
$4.00. Round lots have been sold at a shade 
below these figures. City shippers are now 
buying at country mills and shipping direct. 
Ground feed is in steady demand for ship- 
ment and the local trade. Some 200 tons 
have been shipped during the week, selling 
at $13. Some dealers are reported as shad- 
ing this figure. Corn meal has ruled steady 
at $12.— Pioneer Press. 


The King of the Feejee islands is said to 
relish “Baby Mine” very much. He likes it 
well done, too.— Vox Humana, 





Milling News Items. 


The grist mill at El Paso, Wis., has a 
new bolt. 


A steam mill is to be built at Anoka, Minn., 
this year. 


Coman & Morrison’s new mill at Fox Lake, 
Wis., is in full operation. 


Everett & Ward's flouring mill at Waseca, 
Minn., has been undergoing repairs. 


_ There has been a heavy decline in the Penn- 
sylvania oil trade during the past year. 


Medford Wis., rejoices in the prospect of a 
grist mill to be built there in the spring. 


The water is so low at Dundas, Minn., 
that the mills can only run fifteen hours out 
of twenty-four. 


The Gate City steam mill at Winona, 
Minn., has been leased by J. D. Emerson of 
Lockport, N. Y. 


» Mr. B. L. Van Horn, of Faribault, Minn., 
has taken charge of Mr. Oehler’s mill at Big 
Stone Lake, Minn. 


Cutter’s grist mill at Little Neck, Long 
Island, was recently burned. Loss $4,000, 
Insurance $1,100. 


The Charles City Water Power company 
of Charles City, Iowa, talk of adding an oat 
meal mill to their establishment. 


Mr. Wesley Davy got his fingers badly hurt 
in the gearing of the flour packer in the big 
mill at Morristown, Minn., the other day. 


A new water wheel is being put in at the 
Archibald mill at Dundas, Minn. There 
are 50,000 bushels of wheat in store at the 
mill. 

The Lafayette mill at Sparta, Wis.. owned 
by Hughes & McCoy, has been leased by H. 
P. Wiuff, formerly of the Farmers’ mill at 
Sparta. 


S. C. Harvey’s flouring mill at Plover, Wis., 
was burned on the 10th. Loss $10,000; 
insurance $5,000. Farmers in the vicinity 
lose 5,000 bushels of grain. 

Mr. Thompson, of Hokah, Minn., has a 
force of men at work improving his mill dam. 
But little milling can be done there now on 
account of very low. water. 


Maple Orchard mill at Eau Galle, Wis. 
with two run of stone ground during 1878 
27,375 bushels of grain, 17,196 bushels of 
wheat and the rest feed etc. 


Mr. F. J. Mayhew has purchased the prop- 
erty of the Red Bluff Flour and Milling com- 
pany of Red Bluff, Cal., of which he has 
been for some time superintendent. 


The mill at Greenleaf, Minn., has been 
obliged to shut down part of the time lately 
for want of wood, the heavy snow storms 
making it impossible to get a full supply. 


A steam pipe in Thomas George’s mill at 
Corning, Iowa, exploded last Tuesday almost 
instantly scalding to death the engineer, 
Will Stroud, and slightly scalding Thomas 
George. 

A colony of Swedes has settled at South 
Carver, Minn., and they are employed in the 
manufacture of brass goods. They are, for 
the most part, industrious and ingenious 
workmen, nearly all of whom acquired their 
trades very thoroughly before leaving their 
native land. 

Mr. Calvin Butler, half owner of a mill 
at Elizabethtown, Ind., is said to have ab- 
sconded. He has not been seen since last 
Saturday night. Many persons had large 
amounts of wheat stored in the mill to be 
ground forthem. This has been ground and 
sold and Butler has the money. 


The stock of fiour in New York on Jan. 1, 
1879, was reported at 372,000 barrels, against 
400,000 barrels one year ago. The receipts 
during the year 1878 were 4,675,243 barrels, 
and the city manufacture 1,321,725 barrels, 
making a total supply of 6,396,968 barrels— 
including the stock on hand one year ago. 
The exports during the year were 2,811,836 
barrels. 


Mr. W. D. Lucas’ flouring mill at Ames, 
Towa, came near being the scene of a serious 
accident a few days ago. While playing in 
the mill Fred Lucas passed too near a shaft 
and his scarf was caught and began winding 
up. The boy had presence of mind enough 
to brace back with all his strength until the 
scarf broke, and so saved himself from being 
drawn round the shaft. 


A young German who was engaged in learn- 
ing the milling business in the Rock Rapids 
mill in Blue Earth county, Minn., met with 
a narrow escape last week: While oiling 
some machinery he was caught by the skirt 
of his coat by the pinion of a shaft and 
twisted up backward. In his efforts to es- 
cape, a thumb and several fingers were torn 
off and one shoulder dislocated. His clothes 





clogged the machinery, throwing the pinion 





out of gear, or he would have been torn to 
pieces. 

Among the unexpected and most striking 
features in the grain trade in the past year, 
is the role assumed by France as an import- 
ing country, instead of, asin ordinary years, 
exporting a good quantity of wheat; France, 
in fact, comes next to England as an im- 
porter this year, her purchases of American 
wheat having been unprecedently great; the 
past year has in fact, shown that supply and 
demand inevitably adjust themselves, for 
without the French demand, England would 
certainly have been flooded with wheat.— 
Corn Trade Journal. 


Waupaca, Wis., Items. 


To the Editors: ; 

And still there’s no sleighing in this coun- 
try. 

The mills in this city are troubled with low 
water. The ice is a foot and a half thick on 
the dam, and much inconvenience has to be 


endured. Very fortunate it is that neither | 


of the mills are flouring to any extent.as it is 
next to impossible to obtain a steady motion. 


A fire a few days since destroyed the hop- 
house and barn of Jesse Bemis, a farmer liv- 
ing four miles from this city. Loss, $1,000; 
insured in the Hartford, of Connecticut, for 
$850. Just at present hop-houses are poor 
property to take risks upon. 

Your reporter must attest to the superior- 
ity of the NoRTIIWESTERN MILLER as an ad- 
vertising medium. He is quite intimately 
acquainted with parties in this city who sell 
“ready reckoning cards” for custom millers, 
and their books show sales from Maine to 
Texas. A judicious use of printer’s ink some- 
times reaps quite a harvest. | Ay A 

Waupaca, Wis., Jan. 14. 





A Merited Compliment. 


We take the following from the Daily Tele- 
graph, published at Kalmazoo, Mich. 

In to-day’s paper will be found the report 
of the secretary of the Kalmazoo County 
Agricultural society and the proceedings of 
the winter meeting. In this connection we 
cannot let pass the opportunity to speak of 
the secretary, Mr. Frank Little, who has so 
long served this and other societies as secre- 
tary. For nearly thirty years he has been 
selected for this important position year 
after year. kor avery large share of that 
time he has been secretary of our county so- 
ciety, for ten years he has acted as assistant 
secretary of the state society, and for about 
ten years as secretary of the horse association 
held here, sometimes attending all three 
fairs in one season. For the past four years 
he has also been the secretary of the Millers’ 
National association, in which position his 
abilities have met with the most appreciative 
recognition in this country, and even in Eng- 
land. His experience, his methods, and his 
abilities need scarcely be alluded to, so ad- 
mirable are they, so well known and so long 
felt by our people. As an agricultural writer 
and an authority upon the conduct of fairs 
we know of no one who surpasses him. The 
main features of the rules and regulations of 
the Kalmazoo County Agricultural society, 
prepared by him, have been adopted by many 
other societies. We only mention this now 
because it seems appropriate that, while he 
has paid a truthful tribute to President Cobb 
for his services, some one should record the 
devotion and excellent abilities of the secre- 
tary. In his report he takes leave of the so- 
ciety, but we hope the society will by no 
means take leave of him. 





Manufacturing and Trade Items. 


Messrs. Charles B. Slater & Co., of Blan- 
chester, Ohio, have achieved a high reputa- 
tion for the standard qualities of their reels, 
which, according to many old and experi- 
enced millers, are the only ones in the market 
that come up to the mark and fulfill all the 
requirements of a perfect article. Its con- 
struction is such that the entire surface of 
the cloth can be made available, and at the 
same time the cloth can be put on straight, 
taut and perfectly smooth. Unlike most 
others, these reels can be used with a slow 
motion, and the chop is gently agitated so 
as to let in plenty of air. There is no whip- 
ping, dashing and violence on the part of the 
chop on the cloth, and in all particulars, the 
Slater reels are known as the standard. They 
are in use throughout the country and have 
always given the fullest satisfaction wher- 
ever used practically. This is an important 
feature in milling—as important as it is 
primary—-and every sensible miller secures 


Set see Sona 








what he supposes to be the best. Those who 
have once given the Slater reels a full trial, 
stick to them afterwards, without change. 
Milling has been reduced to a science within 
the past few years, and the successful oper- 
ator must make no experimental slips, or his 
trade will slip away with the other. There 
can be no slighting anywhere, and every de- 
tail of work must be done with exactness 
and nicety. Here is where the Slater reel 
comes in with its advantage of safety, speed, 
quality and durability. For all particulars, 
etc., address the manufacturers, Messrs. C. 
B. Slater & Co., Blanchester, Ohio.— Boston 
| Journal of Commerce. 


The English Grain Market. 








| 
| 
| Lonpon, Jan. 14: The Mark Lane Fz- 
| presssays: Little orno improvement is visible 
|at Mark Lane, where sales have been quite 
|from hand to mouth. Their nature is un- 
| altered. The American supply is slightly 
, diminished, but the supplies available for 
|export are so unusually heavy that to all 
| intents and purposes. America holds the reins 
on prices, although at the same time it must 
not be forgotten that the wants of the con- 
tinent between this and harvest may be 
safely counted upon to relieve America of a 
considerable portion of the produce accumu- 
lated, both on the Atlantic and Pacitic sea- 
boards. According to recently published 
returns, the estimated stock of wheat in 
granary in London at the end of last year was 
316,808 quarters, showing a deficiency of 
nearly 145,000 quarters compared with the 
corresponding time of 1877. Stocks of maize 
and barley are more than double what they 
were at this time last year. Oats decreased 
about 170,000 quarters. Sales of English 
wheat last week amounted to 37,400 quarters 
at 39s. 7d. per quarter, against 35,472 quart- 
ers at 52s. 1d. per quarter last year. The 
imports into the United Kingdom for the 
week ending January 4th were: Wheat, 768,- 
342 hundred weight, and flour 19,327 hundred 
weight. 





Scientific Notes. 

The electric light has been introduced into 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 

According to experiments recently made 
by Mr. A. A. Michelson of the U. S. navy, 
the velocity of light is 185,508 miles per 
second. 

Linen and woolen fabrics are entirely in- 
combustible if impregnated with a solution 
containing five per cent of alum and five per 
cent of phosphate of ammonia. They lose 
this quality by washing. 

The process of Dr. de Haen for preventing 
incrustation in steam boilers, which consists 
in the treatment of the feed water with the 
proper amount of baric chloride and milk of 
lime, as determined by quantitative analysis. 
is to be employed for the 310 boilers of 
Krupp’s steel foundry at Essen. 

The Comstock mines have generally adop- 
ted the telephone as a means of communica- 
tion from one mine to another, between the 
various levels, and between the different 
mines and their offices. Some of the Cali- 
fornia mines have telephone lines from 
twenty to thirty miles in length. 

A new flower of gigantic proportions has 
been found in the forests of Sumatra. Its 
average diameter is thirty-three inches. and 
the discoverer has given it the specific name 
of “Titanum.” Odoardo Becari, a traveler 
and naturalist well known in Europe, is the 
fortunate finder of it. He dispatched six 
boxes of the bulb roots to Italy, but a pecu- 
liar misfortune has befallen them. They 
were addressed to a nobleman of Florence, 
but on arrival at Genoa were refused admis- 
sion by the custom officers. Out of dread for 
the Phyllowera all living plants have been re- 
fused admission to the kingdom, lest the ter- 
rible foe of the vineyard should smuggle him- 
self into Italy, and the officers followed the 
letter of the law in the case of the harmless 
Titan. What has become of the intruding 
cargo the Fanfulla does not know. 

Prof. W. Stanley Jevons contends that 
there is a correspondence between commer- 
cial crises and sun-spots. The whole series 
of commercial crises, as far as known, is as 
follows: (1701?), 1711, 1721, 1731-32 (1742? 
1752?), 1763, 1772-73, 1783, 1793 (1804-’5?), 
1815, 1825, 1836-39 (1837, in the United 
States), 1847, 1857, 1866, 1873. The »ro- 
fessor entertains no doubt whatever thatthe 
principal commercial crises do fall into a 
series having the average pericd of 
10.466 years. There is almost a perfect coin- 
cidence of this period with Brown’s estimate 
of the sun-spot period (10:45)gand this by 
itself is strong evidence that the phenomena 
are casualiy connected. Scientists forty 
years ago argued that commercial fluctua- 
tions must be governed by physical causes; 
but no one has been able to discover a clear 
periodic variation of the price of ‘corn. , Sir 
William Herschel endeavored to do so, but 
his facts were too few to sustain the theory, 
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{ Social #conomy. 


A Nation can spend no more than it produces; there- 
fore the supreme policy of every nation should be to 
develop its own producing forces, 





The true index to the proeperity of a Nation is its 
home consumption of home products; therefore every 


Nation should build up its home markets by enlarging: 


the purchasing power of its people, 





The purchasing power of a People is the wages of 
their labor, and this purchasing power can only be en- 
larged by affording them constant employment at remun 
erative wages; therefore the financial policy of a nation 
should be to furnish an abundant and cheap money 
which will serve as an instrnment of association, and 
furnish the tools with which all its people can be steadily 
and profitably employed. 

The cheapest and most abundant moncy that can 
be obtained is Government credit, circulating without 
interest and legal-tender for all debts, public and private. 
Therefore it is for the best interests of all clusses of citi- 
zens that the National debt should be placed in such 
shape as to circulate freely at home in.tead of being held 
by foreign capitaliste and entailing a heavy annual bur- 
den of interest. 





Protection to Home Industries, by Peter 
Cooper. 





Srr: The experience of nearly eighty-one 
years has taught me that the greatest and 
most important question that now demands 
the consideration of the American people is, 
whether we, as a nation, are willing to know 
the truth, and let the truth make and main- 
tain our freedom, or whether we have delib- 
erately determined to follow the advice of 
men and nations that have a direct and an 
immediate interest to mislead and deceive 
us. For we may rest assured that all trade 
between foreign nations and our own isa 
kind of commercial war. It is a war of in- 
terests, as all nations are using their highest 
arts to buy as cheap and sell as dear as they 
can. All are trying to buy their raw materi- 
als in the cheapest market, and to sell their 
manufactured labor for the most that can be 
obtained-for it. This they are doing by the 
use of all the arts, both fair and foul, that 
human ingenuity can devise. 

It can be shown that the wars of commer- 
cial interests are more insidious, and are more 
to be dreaded, than wars of conquest. There 
is nothing in all history that admits of more 
complete demonstration than the fact that 
the wars of commercial interests, carried 
on by England alone, have led toe and have 
caused a greater destruction of life and prop- 
erty during the last seventy years, than has 
been occasioned by all the wars of conquest 
that have taken place in the civilized world 
during that period of time. It is now less 
than seventy-five years since a company, 
chartered by Great Britain, commenced a 
mercantile war on the people of Hindostan, a 
country with its then 150,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, famed for manufacturing the finest 
quality of goods, and for being in possession 
of the riches of the East. History tells us 
that “in no part of the world has there been 
seen a greater tendency to voluntary asso- 
ciation for mutual exchange of labor than 
once existed in Hindostan. * * * Each 
village had its distinct organization, under 
which the natives had lived from the earliest 
times down to arecent date. * * * Rev- 
olutions might occur, and dynasties might 
succeed each other; but, so long as his own 
society was undisturbed, the simple Hindoo 
gave himself no concern about what might 
happen at the capital * * * Though 
often over-taxed and plundered by invading 
armies, the country continued both rich and 
prosperous,” until an East India Company, 
chartered and sustained by the power of 
Great Britain, commenced a war of encroach- 
ments on the trade and commerce of that 
country. This war of commercial interests 
led to a war of conquest, which, after the 
battle of Plassey had established British power 
in India, “The country became filled with 
adventurers; men whose sole object was to 
accumulate fortunes, by any means, however 
foul,” as was shown by the indignant denun- 
ciation of Burke in the Parliament of Great 
Britain. Fox declared, in aspeech on the 
East India bill, that “the country was laid 
waste with fire and sword, and the land once 
distinguished most above others by the cheer- 
ful face of fraternal government and protect- 
ed labor, the chosen seat of cultivation and 
plenty, isnow almost a dreary desert, covered 
with rushes and briars, jungles and wild 
beasts.” * * * The misgovernment of 
the English was carried to a point such as 
seemed hardly compatible with the existence of 
society. They forced the natives to buy dear 
and sell cheap.” 

Macaulay says: “The misgovernment was 
carried to such an extent as seemed hardly 
compatible with the existence of society. 
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They forced the natives to buy dear and sell 
cheap. They insulted, with impunity, the 
tribunals, the police. and the fiscal authori- 
ties of the country. Enormous fortunes were 
thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, where 
30,000,000 of human beings were reduced to 
the extremity of wretchedness. They had 
been accustomed to live under tyranny; but 
never tyranny like this. Under their old mas- 
ters they had one resource—when the evil 
became insupportable, the people pulled down 
the government. But the English govern- 
ment was not to be shaken off. That gov- 
ernment, oppressive as the most oppressive 
form of barbarian despotism, was strong with 
all the strength of civilization. It resembled 
the government of evil genii rather than the 
government of human tyrants.” * * * 
“Under the title of Zamindas, a landed aris- 
tocracy was created and held accountable for 
the collection of the taxes.” Fullerton, a 
member: of the Madras Council, says: “Im- 
agine the revenue leviable through the agency 
of 100,000 revenue officers; collected or re- 
mitted at their discretion, according to the 
occupants means of paying, whether from 
produce of the land or his separate property ; 
and in order to encourage every man to act 
as a spy on his neighbor and report his means 
of paying, that he may save himself from all 
extra demand, imagine all the cultivators of 
a village liable at all times toa separate de- 
mand, in order to make up the failure of one 
or more individuals of the parish. Imagine 
collectors to every county, acting under the 
orders of a Board, on the avowed principle of 
destroying all competition for labor by a 
general equalization of assessments, seizing 
and sending back all runaways to each other. 
Lastly, imagine the collector, the sole mag- 
istrate or justice of the peace of the county; 
through the medium of whom alone, com- 
plaint of personal grievance suffered by the 
subject can reach the superior court. Im- 
agine at the same time every subordinate offi- 
cer employed in the collection of the land- 
revenue to be a police officer, vested with the 
power to confine, put in the stocks, and flay, 
any inhabitant within his range, on any 
charge, without oath of the accuser or sworn 
recorded evidence in the case.” * * * 
Under this state of things, “the works con- 
structed for irrigation have gone to ruin, and 
the richest lands have been abandoned.” 

Capt. Westmacot tells his readers that in 
places the longest under British rule, there 
is the largest amount of depravity and crime. 
Campbell, one of the most distinguished of 
British poets, characterizes the course of 
their policy in India prophetically when he 
says: 
** ‘Foes of mankind !’ her guardian spir.ts say, 

‘Revolving ayes bring the bitter day, 
When heaven’s unerring aim shall fall on you, 
And blood for, blood these Indian plains bedew.’ ” 

“The immolations of an Indian Juggernaut” 
says a recent writer, “dwindle into insignifi- 
cance before it, and yet to maintain this 
trade the towns and cities have been laid in 
ruins.” The middleman system of Ireland 
and of the West Indies was transplanted to 
those countries of the east, to which Macau- 
lay declares that “the English Government 
became as oppressive as the most oppressive 
form of barbarian despotism.” The poor 
Hindoo was not allowed to make salt from 
the waters of the ocean. Every form of tax 
and exaction was forced on that people in or- 
der to drive them to send all their cotton and 
wool to England (the great work shop of the 
world) to be converted and returned. Sir 

tobert Peel says: “The effects in India ex- 

hibit themselves in such a ruin and distress 
that no paradicl cau be found in the annals of 
commerce,” The great city of Dacca, that 
only 70 years since contained 90,000 houses, 
and exported millions of pieces of the finest 
quality of goods, is now a mass of ruins. The 
same authority says; “For the accomplish- 
ment of this work of destruction, the child- 
ren of Lancashire, England, were employed 
15 to 17 hours per day during the week, and 
until 12 o’clock on Sunday, cleaning and oil- 
ing machinery, for which they receive two 
shillings and nine pence per week. The ob- 
ject was to underwork the poor Hindoo, and 
drive him from the markets of the world.” 
The pound of cotton costing in India one cent, 
was passed through British looms, and sold 
to the Hindoo for from 40 to 60 cents. “Thus 
England was enriched as India became im- 
poverished. Step by step, British power was 
extended and everywhere was adopted the 
Hindoo principle thut the sovereign, as propri- 
etor of the svil, was entitled to half the gross 
produce.” While these exorbitant local taxes 
were expended among its own people, the 
burden could be borne; whenthese taxes were 
drawn from the people and expended on ab- 
sentee landlords, the burden brought desola- 
tion and premature death to millions of the 
people of that country. History tells us that 
one-half of the labor of that people ran to 
waste for the want of employment. 

The exactions of British power in China, 
made to force the sale of opium in that coun- 
try, are stated to cause the death annually of 
500,000 of the Chinese people, beside a tax of 





nearly $20,000,000. Campbell says, “the im- 
molations of an Indian Juggernaut dwin- 
dle into insignificance before it.” The ruin 
of Portugal was effected by the government’s 
having been induced to adopt a British com- 
mercial policy that broke up the harmony of 
the agricultural and mechanical interests— 
interests that had for so long a time made 
Portugal rich and prosperous. “It is less 
than 2U0 years since the merchants of London 
petitioned their government to restrain the 
manufacture of cloth in Ireland.” Of all the 
1,700,000 slaves imported into the British 
West India Islands, only 660,000 were found 
living on the day of emancipation. This was 
the result of a war of commerce. The plant- 
ers on those islands had been deprived by law 
of all right “to refine their own sugar, or to 
introduce a spindle or aloom, or to mine coal, 
or to smelt their own copper,” thus depriving 
the people of the islands of all power of asso- 
ciation, and exchange of labor, and harmony 
of interests, without which ruin falls to the 
lot of every community. The British policy 
that was forced on the island of Jamaica 
alone cost the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of men, in order that a few absentee owners 
might live in splendor on the island of Eng- 
land. The policy of forcing the whole labor 
of a community into the single pursuit of 
making sugar effectually prevented the 
growth of towns and schools, and impover- 
ished the people and the land. All commun- 
ities require the families of the blacksmith, 
the carpenter, mason, and of other trades- 
men, to consume a large part of the agricul- 
tural product of the soil to secure them pros- 
perity and to enable them to leave offal to 
enrich the iand that feeds them. “On the 
island of Jamaica, with a population of 320,- 
000 black laborers, and with inexhaustible 
supplies of timber, that island has been with- 
outa saw-mili up to 1870.” Out of the 
amount paid to the British government by 
the people thirty years since for the products 
of its 320,000 black laborers, the home gov- 
ernment took no less than $18,000,000, or al- 
most $60 per head, and this merely for super- 
intending the exchanges. The negroes im- 
ported to Jamaica were no more barbarian 
than those brought to Virginia and North 
Carolina; yet, while each of the negroes im- 
ported into the latter states is represented 
by seven of his descendants, the British is 

lands present but two for every five they have 
received. But a century since, Portugal and 
the West Indies were England’s best custom- 
ers. What are they now’ All impoverished 
by a policy that has broken up their own 
home commerce, and has subjected their 
countries to the heaviest kind. of tax—the 
tax of transporting their heavy products to 
great distances, to be exchanged for the 
light products of other countries. 

“The first attempt at manufacture in the 
American Colonies was followed by interfer- 
ence on the part of the British legislature. 

* * In 1710, the House of Commons de- 
clared that the erecting manufactories in the 
Colonies tended to lesson their dependence 
on Great Britain.” “In 1732, the exportation 
of hats from province to province, and the 


number of apprentices was limited. 

* o In 1750, the erection of 
any mill or engine for slitting or 
rolling iron was prohibited. * * In 1765, 


the exportation of artisans from Great Bri- 
tain was prohibited under a heavy penalty. 

* ™* In 1781, utensils required for the 
manufacture of wool or silk were prohibited. 

* * Tn 1782, the prohibition was extend- 
ed to artificers in printing calicoes, muslins, 
or linens, or ‘in making implements used in 
their manufacture. * * In 1785, the pro- 
hibition was extended to tools used in iron 
and steel manufacture, and to workmen so 
employed. * * In 1799, it was so extended 
as to embrace even colliers.” 

The war of the revolution of our own coun- 
try was brought on by a war of commercial 
interests. It wasa war that showed a de- 
termination on the part of the mother coun- 
try to keep her colonies entirely dependent 
on England for all forms of manufactured 
articles, Laws were enacted to prevent the 
colonies from manufacturing out of their own 
good raw material things indispensable for 
their own use, and necessary to give employ- 
ment to those who have nothing to sell but 
their own labor. The war of the revolution 
was a war of resistance to a war of commerce 
then being forced by the mother country on 
the colonies. Our conquest of a country did 
not deliver us from the consummate power of 
highly educated British diplomats, whose 
business it has always been to find the weak 
places in surrounding governments, and to so 
control the legislation of those countries as to 
make them tributary to the wealth and pow- 
er of Great Britain. These diplomats, after 
having secured for their own manufacturing 
interests more perfect protection and more 
perfect mechanical powers than any other 
nation possessed, have enabled their govern- 
ment to gain greater advantages by their war 
of commerce on our own country than they 
could have gained if the colonies had remain- 
ed entirely under their own control, Such 





has been the consummate ability that f 
eign diplomacy has been able to exert ing 
war of commerce that has brought our coun- 
tryin debt to foreign governments to an 
amount the interest on which is now equiva- 
lent to a large proportion of the agricultural 
export of the country. This state of thingy 
must continue or grow worse, unless our goy- 
ernment will raise its whole revenue out of 
duties on imports. and relieve the coun 
from all forms of direct taxation, and by that 
means encourage the application of knowl- 
edge, economy, and labor, in a course of 
efforts to supply our own wants by our own 
industry, out of our own good raw materials, 
that can be put into useful forms with ag 
small an expense of human labor here as in 
any other part of the world. Thus it will 
enable the country to win back its independ- 
ence of foreign debt by paying it off as fast 
as the amount can be raised from the duties 
on imports. 

Our government can only hold its power as 
a free system by avoiding in future all special, 
partial or class legislation, and by the enact- 
ment of only such general laws as are neces- 
sary and indispensable to establish justice, 
Justice can only be established “and the gen- 
eral wellfare promoted” by the government's 
holding an entire control over all that is al- 
lowed or intended to measure or weigh the 
different forms and values of labor in its 
course of exchange from one person to an- 
other. Hence the absolute necessity for the 
establishment of a just and unyielding sys- 
tem of money-weights and measures. This 
is indispensable to facilitate the business of 
the country. If paper is to be coined into 
money, the amount should be limited and so 
regulated that the sum could only be in- 
creased in regular proportion with the natur- 
al increase of inhabitants of the country. All 
government paper should be a legal tender in 
the payment of all private debts that were 
contracted during the time that paver is al- 
lowed to circulate as money. All persons 
should have the privilege of paying duties on 
imports, and also all contracts to pay gold, 
by adding to the amounts in legal tenders a 
sum sufficient to be equal to the average 
premium that gold had sold for during the 
month preceeding the maturing of the con- 
tract—the government to advertise the rate 
of premium on the 1st of every month. 

The people of our country should never 
forget that one of the great causes that led 
to the American revolution was the deter- 


~ 


mination on the part of Great Britain to force | 


its manufactures on the colonies, to be paid 
for by sending raw materials to England; thus 
keeping them dependent by preventing them 
from manufacturing for themselves. This 
policy of England has drawn to its little is- 
land the wealth of every country that has al- 
lowed itself to become the subject of its pol- 
icy and power. It is still trying to pursuade 
the people of this country to run their plows 
in competition with the mighty machines in 
England, where a single engine is doing the 
work of wu thousand horses. To see the folly 
of yielding to a British policy, we have only 
to look at the effects produced on our country 
during the war with England. At that time, 
when our foreign trade was cut off, labor was 
in demand and money abundant, furnaces 
and mills were built, and all actively employ- 
ed, wages were high, and our national debt 
small. Four years later, our country was 
pursuaded to yield to a British policy of free 
trade. At once all was changed; mills and 
furnaces were stopped, labor went begging, 
our poor houses were filled, the prices or land 
declined, money became scarce, and interest 
high; the rich who held mortgages became 
richer, and the poor, and those who were in 
debt, were ruined. At the time. the American 
farmer had no foreign or home market for 
the surplus product of the country. Com- 
plaints grew and increased until things grew 
so bad that in 1828 our government found it 
necessary to adopt what I call a true Ameri- 
can system—a system of free trade—a trade 
that extended to all parts of our own country 
in all articles that are the product of our own 
soil or of American labor. By this system, 
duties were laid on imports that soon gave 
new life and energy to the trade and business 
of the country.. The public debt was soon 
paid off, and prosperity became universal. 
By degrees, between 1834 and 1842, the 
tariff was again repealed. The mills were 
again stopped, furnaces closed, lands fallen 
to half price, the sheriff at work, states repu- 
diating their debts, the treasury unable to 
borrow at home or abroad, and bankrupt laws 
passed by congress. In 1842, the true Amer- 
ican system was again tried; and in less than 
five years the production of iron alone rose 
from 200,000 tons to 800,000 tons. Prosper- 
ity was again universal, mines were opened, 
mills were built, and money plenty, and the 
public and private revenues greater than ever. 
Once more, in 1846, the British policy of free 
trade was adopted by repealing our tariff, 
and, notwithstanding the discovery of gold in 
California, money was as high as ever, Brit- 
ish iron came in and gold went out, In 1857, 
the culmination was reached and a crisis came 
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on. The treasury was again nearly bank- 
rupt. In three years, immigration fell below 
the point of twenty-eight years before, and 
our own exports fell off to a mere nothing. 
Such have been the effects of yielding to a 

licy recommended by men and nations hav- 
ing interests to serve that are at war with all 
the best interests of our own country. 

A war of commercial interests is not pecu- 
liar to England alone. It has been the habit 
of all trading nations since “naught said the 
buyer.” They will all continue to buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest as 
long as men do not love their neighbors as 
they do themselves. There are thousands of 
those now engaged in foreign trade whose 
fortunes depend on filling the country with 
foreign goods. There are other thousands 
who are holders of mortgages, who hope to 
buy in the property for the face of their 
mortgages, or for half its present value. And 
that they will do as soon as they can induce 
our government to try another experiment in 
what they call free trade. The policy of these 
persons, who are all clamorous for free trade, 
would deprive millions of men of their means 
of living by mechanical employments, and 
drive them into competition with the farm- 
ing and agricultural interests of the country, 
making the mechanics competitors of the 
farmers, instead of consuming, as they now 
do, ten times as much of the agricultural 
product of the country as is now sold in all 
Europe. 

It would be as unwise for our country in 
time of war to govern the movements of ar- 
mies by the advice of our enemy as it would 
be for our government to allow our national 
policy to be controlled by the advice of the 
trading nations of Europe, who will always 
consult their own interests, entirely inde- 
pendent of any interests of ours. It is well 
to remember that there is nothing that can 
be said to be purchased cheap of foreign coun- 
tries that must be bought at the expense of 
leaving our own labor unemployed, and our 
own good raw materials unused. I advocate 
the cause of our manufacturing interests, be- 
cause they secure to the farmer his surest 
and best market for the agricultural product 
of the country, and because experience has 
demonstrated the fact that the surest way to 
maintain our independence, and cheapen 
goods to the consumer, is to foster the home 
productions of our country, and give diver- 
sified employment to our people. And I ad- 
vocate an American system, because I desire 
the political power and the financial honor of 
the nation to be maintained and vindicated 
before the world. This can be most effect- 
ually accomplished by making ourselves in- 
dependent as far as our own:soil and climate 
and good raw materials will enable us to pro- 
duce the articles we need; and this they do 
with as small an expense of labor as it would 
require to produce the same articles in any 
other part of the world. I advocate a policy 
that will maintain the national government 
and pay the nation’s debt out of duties on 
imports. The heaviest duties should be laid 
on all articles of luxury, and the lightest du- 
ties on all articles that will aid in securing a 
diversified employment to our people. 


There is nothing else that our government 
can do that will so effectually stimulate and 
develop all the best energies of a free people 
as will the adoption of a just, uniform and 
unyielding system of money, weights, and 
measures, Itis greatly to be regretted that 
our government failed in its very commence- 
ment to perform the most important duty 
enjoined by the constitution. They should 
never have allowed the individual states to 
issue paper money that was to allintent bills 
of credit. It has been the inflation of paper 
money that has so raised the price of all 
property and labor that we now tempt the 
world to sell us everything, and we have 
made everything with us too dear to sell with 
profit in return. Free trade with foreign 
nations must, where all things have been 
made unequal by the use of paper money, 
prove in the future, as it has in the past, a 
delusion and a snare. It must in the future, 
as it has in the past, bring panic, pressure, 
and ruin, to untold thousands made bankrupt 
by the change of value in all kinds of prop- 
erty. This must be the result of leaving our 
own labor unemployed and our own good raw 
materials unused. The high price of labor 
and of all the product of labor has made a 
tariff of duties on imports absolutely indis- 
pensable to enable the government to pay 
the national debt. The duties must equal in 
amount the full extent of the increase in the 
price of property and labor by the use and 
inflation of paper money. Washington de- 
clared a fact when he said that “In exact 
proportion as we either alloy the precious 
metals, or pour paper money mto the volume 
of circulating medium, just in that propor- 
tion will everything in a country rise, and 
labor will be the last that will feel it. It will 
not benefit the farmer or the mechanic, as it 
will only enable the debtor to pay his debt 





with a shadow instead of a substance.” 
: PETER OoorKR, 





‘*Barring Out” a Schoolmaster. 

School days are not forgotten by the ven- 
erable octogenarian, and in those days “bar- 
ring out” was a legitimate sport. If the 
“boys” gained their point, they were not only 
entitled to a week’s extra holiday at Christ- 
mas time, but were regarded as great heroes 
besides. One of these episodes is graphically 
described in Judge Guild’s work, it being 
furnished by a gentleman who was a “bully 
boy” in his young days. Says he: 

“My early life was made misearble by one 
Mulberry Bangs, a gentleman of the old 
school, who devoted himself to reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, and the general use of a 
stick. Upon my head and other parts of my 
person he imprinted himself so positively that 
I can see him now as plainly as if we had 
parted but yesterday. He was a stout man, 
who made in his figure, when viewed in pro- 
file, Hogarth’s line of beauty, being round- 
shouldered and crooked in the legs. .He was 
ablonde. The hair of his head had that 
sunny tinge so much admired to-day, and, 
when rubbed down with a tallow candle, as 
was his wont to dress it, was so smooth and 
straight that the boys belived that the flies 
slipped down it and broke their legs. His 
eyes were dark and fierce, and, hid under 
the cavernous recesses made by his bushy 
eyebrows, seemed to watch like evil spirits 
over his precious nose. The nose was a ruby 
nose, bottle in shape, and when he was angry 
—which appeared to be all the time—it 
glowed like the headlight of a locomotive. 
His mouth was finished without lips, and 
resembled a slit in a piece of sole leather. 


“Old Bangs was famous for his power of re- 
sistance, and boasted that no school had ever 
succeeded in conquering in barring him out. 
There were two big boys in the school named 
Bill Henning and Bob Strong. They were 
knotty-headed, broad-shouldered and hard 
fisted fellows, who worked through the sum- 
mer for means to attend school during the 
winter. Each in turn had been unmercifully 
whipped by the master, and it was under- 
stood throughout the school that the bar- 
ring out of Master Bangs was to be accom- 
plished and old scores settled. The evening 
before the general engagement, Bill and Bob, 
our noble leaders, with a few confederates, 
stole back to the school house armed with 
hickory poles. Breaking open the door, they 
whittled one end of these tough sapplings to 
a point, and then hardened the points in the 
fire. Then placing these in a corner ready 
for use, they gave orders to the boys willing 
to take part in the fight to be on hand at 
the school house before daylight the next 
morning. At the time indicated nearly all 
the lads. were in attendance. Some were 
pale and trembling; others were noisy .and 
boastful. But I observed that the real lead- 
ers and reliable soldiers were quiet—so quiet, 
indeed, that one might doubt them. * * 

“Our first order was to cut and carry in 
enough wood to serve the garrison during 
the siege. This was promptly executed. 
The window shutters were pulled to and 
securely nailed, the door closed, and desks 
and benches piled against it. After two 
port-holes were opened by removing the 
chinks and daubing, and gathering about a 
roaring fire in the huge fire-place, we waited 
the approach of the enemy. As the .time 
approached for the master’s coming, a 
dread silence fell upon the little crowd, 
so that when he did come’ we 
could hear his heavy tread upon the 
crushing snow. and many a heart sunk and 
face whitened in terror. The leaders sprang 
to their posts on each side of the door, and, 
on being ordered to surrender, boldly de- 
manded a week’s holiday and a treat of cider 
and apples. This was sternly refused. ‘Fire!’ 
cried Bill and Bob and two poles were thrust 
out with all the strength the strong arms 
could give them. They took the indignant 
pedagogue in the sides with such force that, 
but for a thick flannel overcoat, holes might 
have been made in his wicked body. As it 
was he staggered back, and for twenty min- 
utes ormore we saw him setting on a log, 
catching his breath and rubbing his wounded 
sides. We gave no end of loud cheers, claim- 
ing for ourselves the first knock-down, if not 
the first blood. At the end oftwenty minutes 
the master arose. Digging a large stone from 
the snow, he approached and threw it with 
great violence against the door. Thé stout 
oak batting farely shook under the blow, but 
held its own. Another and another followed 
amid jeers and laughter, encouraged by our 
noble leaders to keep up the courage of their 
followers. The fourth stone split the door 
and the fifth broke the upper wooden hinge, 
and but for the barricade within, the breach 
would have been available. The enemy now 
being aware of the defence within, suddenly 
dropped the stone and ran in at the door. 
We were not to be taken by surprise. Again 
were the sharp lances thrust out. One hit 
with decided effect in the commissary, vul- 
garly called stomach; the other, as he stooped 
floybled by the pain, in the face inflloting an 





ugly wound, from which the blood flowed in 
profusion. He retreated and we saw him 
fairly dance with r and pain. . The 
more of this he indulged in the wilder grew 
our delight, which we testified in screams of 
laughter. He soon ended this exhibition, 
and disappeared around the school house, 
evidently on a reconnoissance. There was a 
dead silence, and we realized that which we 
have so often felt since, the unknown move- 
ment of a silent enemy. This was ended by 
noise upon the roof, and soon volumes of 
smoke pouring into the room told us that 
strategy had tuken the place of assanlt. We 
were to be smoked out. For a moment our 
leaders looked puzzled. Fortutately in the 
excitement of the conflict, the fire had not 
been fed, and now only a few chunks and em- 
bers supplied the smoke. These were scat- 
tered upon the broad hearth, and water 
thrown in to extinguish the remainder. Then 
Bill and Bob, selecting four of the stoutest 
polies, thrust then up the chimney, and at 
the word we gave, to use our own phrase, ‘a 
bloody hist.’ The consequecces were a rat- 
tling of falling boards, with the unmistaka- 
ble thump of a heavier body upon the ground. 
We found afterward that the master had not 
only covered the chimney top with boards, 
but had seated himself upon them; the sud- 
den and unexpected ‘hist’? had tumbled him 
off. We heard dismal groans and cries for 
relief from the enemy. Some were in favor 
of going at once to his assistauce; others, 
more cautious, opposed such an errand. 
‘He’s hollerin’ too loud to be hurt much,’ said 
shrewd Bob. 

‘‘We had a division in our council of war. 
This ended in a call for a volunteer to make 
a sortie and investigate. Jack Leder, one of 
the most daring and active among the young- 
er boys, responded. A shutter on the oppo- 
site side to the cries for help was opened 
quickly and Jack thrust out. The result 
of this was not only a cessation of groan- 
ing, but a chase that we wetnessed 
through the port-holes. Jack was a good 
runner, and when the two disappeared 
over the meadow into the willow thicket Jack 
was gaining on him, and we had good hopes 
of his escape. To our dismay and horror, in 
half an hour we saw the master returning, 
with poor Jack in his grasp. He had a host- 
age, and was swift in the use of the advan- 
tage. Stopping before the house he began 
whipping the poor fellow most unmercifully. 
Jack’s cries were piteous. ‘Oh, let him in, 
boys, let him in; he’s a killin’ o’ me!’ rung in 
our ears. There was a hurried consultation. 
The benches and desks were quietly removed 
from the door. A sortie had been determined 
on. The master stood at the side of the house 
south of the door, and as soon as the opening 
was made Bill unclosed a shutter and pro- 
posed a parley. The answer was a rush at 
the open window by the master, who began 
climbing in. Brave little Jack seized him by 
the legs, and before he could kick him off a 
dozen stout lads were clinging to them, while 
as many more held him on the inside. Bill 
seized the rope and attempted to pass the 
noose over his arms. In the hurry and con- 
fusion of the fight he succeeded only in get- 
ting it over his head. Pulling it as the boys 
did, there was a fair prospect of ending the 
useful labors of the teacher by strangulation. 
That he deserved it no one of us doubted; 
but Bob, having climbed over the master in 
the window, and with all the school pulling 
at the ends of old Bangs, was soon master of 
the situation. Getting hold of the rope, and 
assisted by Bill, he succeeded in tying the 
arms of the almost exhausted man to his 
sides. He was then tumbled from the win- 
dow as unceremoniously as a pig. 

“ ‘Will you give up?’ demanded our leader. 

“ ‘No,’ gasped the master. 

“Then we’ll put you down the well, hang- 
ed if we don’t!’ 

“The brave old pedagogue still refusing, he 
was dragged, rolled and tumbled to the well- 
curb. . 

“ -Will you give up, dern you?’ demanded 
Bob. 

“*No, I won't!’ 

“He was shoved inside of the bucket, and 
orders given to lower. But the weight proved 
to much for the lads, and, the crank of the 
windlass slipping from their grasp, the learn- 
ing of our district went whirling to the bot- 
tom with a thundering noise befitting such 


an exit. This was more than we had bar- 
gained for. Had we really murdered the 
master? Bob and Bill, assisted by the stout- 


est, began pulling up the unfortunate old 
fellow. It was hard work, and, tugging at 
the windlass, they just caught a glimpse of 
his blond head when a wild cry of ‘fire’ 
caused them to let go, and again the vener- 
able Bangs rattled down with a slash in the 
water. The school house was on fire; the 
chunks pulled out by the boys: had commu- 
nicated to the floor, and the dry old congern 
was ina blaze. A few neighbors whq just 
then arrived gave the alarm and attempte 

to extinguish the flames. To dothis they 
called for water, and the first bucket brought 


up contained the vanquished teacher, Hea wrecked 





came up with his teeth chattering, and when 
lifted out and untied was too weak to stand 
or sit. 
master was carried to a neighbor’s house, and 
for weeks hung between life and death. We 
were regarded as heroes by the country-side, 
and in the burning of our place of torture and 
the sickness of our master, we were the hap- 
piest set of little animals in the world.”— 
From “Old Times in Tennessee.” 


The Craze for Coins. 


Perhaps the leading numismatist of Amer- 
ica is the occupant of a comfortable residence 
on North Tenth street, in this city. His 
name is Mason, and he has been in the pro- 
fession a score of years. Every summer he 
goes to England for a couple of months, and 
disposes of the stock of old American coins 
which he has collected during the previous 
ten months. In England his name is well 
known, both asa seller of old coins and a 
writer on numismatic subjects. During his 
summer visit he puts in an appearance at all 
the principal towns, where he is always for- 
tunate in finding men of wealth who are wil- 
ling and anxious to add to their store of old 
money. 

“There is a perfect craze in England for old 
coins,” remarked Mr. Mason, yesterday ; “but 
the English are great collectors anyhow. 
Why, in Wardner street, in London, there are 
nearly one hundred old coin stores next door 
to one another. I collect complete sets of 
American coins from the time of the revolu- 
tion, and I always find plenty of customersin 
England, principally in Liverpool, London, 
Sheffield and Manchester. I sell both to pri- 
vate parties and to dealers. Here is a set of 
old colonial coins I am now making up,” and 
the speaker pointed to a table strewn with 
large copper coins. “These,” he continued, 
“were issued by the states after the revolu- 
tion, when they were called colonies.” 


Then he handed the coins up for inspec- 
tion. All were in a goodstate of preservation. 
A New Jersey cent, dated 1787, about the 
size of a silver quarter dollar, was adorned 
with a bear and a plow. One coined in Ver- 
mont in 1786 had ahead of George III. on one 
side and Britannia on the other. A Mass- 
achusetts cent dated 1787 had for arms an 
Indian carrying a bow and arrow, while one 
of Connecticut, of 1786, had a head of George 
III., but qualified on the other side by the 
inscription “Liberty, Independence” in Latin. 

Old American coins are getting very scarce 
on this side of the water. Among those 
greatly indemand are the cents of 1793, which 
belong to the first series of United States 
copper coinage, and were coined in this city 
at the old mint, which was then located at 
Seventh and Filbert streets. Another scarce 
coin is the 1787 cent, which was designed by 
Benjamin Franklin and coined in Hartford. 
1793 half cents are very rare. So also are 
the silver dollars made in the old Philadelphia 
mint in 1794. One of these which is safely 
locked up in the British museum cost that 
institution $1,000. Silver half dimes §is- 
sued from the mint in 1802 are also at a pre- 
mium, and all efforts to obtain any of them 
to complete sets, even at the figure of $100, 
proved futile. 

Silver dollars of 1804 are extremely scarce, 
only five, so far as known, being in existence. 
Three of these are owned in England, and are 
valued at $1,000 each. Half dollars of 1796 
and 1797 coinage are worth $50, and the same 
figure is offered for a 1799 cent or a half-cent 
of 1796. Notwithstanding these high prices, 
collectors say that in selling again abroad 
they average 100 per cent. profit. They also 
say that the ficticious. value of coins has in- 
creased 100 per cent. during the last five 
years, while the tendency is still upward. Ex- 
perimental coins are also greatly in demand, 
and the goloid dollars, which were recently 
coined as a sample for the government, are 
worth $25 to the collectors.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


The Sentinel, of Yuma, Cal., gives an ac- 
count of a singular specimen of meteoric 
iron, which resembled steel, that has been 
found in the Mohave desert. It weighs about 
a pound, has some free gold on the surface. 
is not magnetic, and has successfully re- 
sisted the action of various acid baths. One 
of its surfaces shows a fracture of crystaline 
appearance, the color of which is steel gray, 
tinged with yellow. It has defied the best 
cold-chisels, and has neither broken nor chip- 
ped under heavy blows. If its composition 
could be imitated it would be the hardest 
and toughest alloy known. 

No matter how good natured a man may be 
he will invariably get mad when he discovers 
that there is no towel in the room and is 
compelled to dry his face on the bed quilt. 


Lhe bark Gunhilda, bound from Baltimere 
to Bordepns with a cargo of grain, was 
nthe Bordeaux bar on the 12th. ~ 


The school house burned down. The ~ . 
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St. Louis Flour Statistics. 


We have received from Geo. Bain, Esq., president of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, the following stafistics of the flour trade of St. Louis. 


FLOUR MANUFACTURED IN 8ST. LOUIS FOR TITREE YEARS. 





| Capacity] Manufac'd Manufac'd Mannfac'd 
1878. 
























MILLERS. Name of Mill. | in 24 | 1877. | 1876. 

bests. | 
Yaeger Milling Co.............-..... BME ooh octet ates “1.500 299,670 | 224,168 | 78,350 
E, 0, Stanard & Co..........-....2.- A watt nck Hicbabencemengn 850 161,596 131.797 | 167,985 
OMIT TUNIN. conwodb os Ubi ss scci eases Pa scannapsienee kes eos 60 115,605 129.000. | 128,000 
Kehlor Bros...........-..- Ras laskpacedattpeaitae ny 900 169,000 =, 112.000 116,000 
Empire Mill Company SETI bi pncss Sioabee>~ dina 600 93,000 92,622 | 100,639 
Atlantic Milling Co... .. Atlantic....... 1,000 262,327 88, 225 | 80,871 
F. L. Johnsten & Co.. ..| Cherry Street . 400 51.545 74,650 74,400 
Geo, P. Plant & Co... pi 905 insentvkbewsbheoe 400 80,725 73,067 | 81,951 
Union Steam Mill Co... MIMIOW WOON Sco. cetsccanicnes 350) 73,425 71.545 | 35,748 
ee ee eros  REUSR. 5 a ceweny sens 500 | 70,900 2. 236 53,128 
Camp Spring Mili Co................ Camp Spring................| 560 | 70,033 60,315 69,625 
Leonhardt & Schuricht........-:.... Fe ee 350 40.000 54,000 40,000 
EE BEE weep ec wnt capecescessons NE MESTD: so pAb auweacns was 300 43.509 53,000 36.401 
EK. Goddard & Sons Co............... United States............. a 450 58,245 50,152 56,876 
Sessinghaus Bros.......--.------.-.. FOMETGON 6c cess cvccccccccee 250 65,472 48,000 48,090 
eT a eer Beet Gh. Tai. 0.5 00555040 400 61.260 36.995 50,456 
Stanard & Kauffmann. .....--....... DRAWS sc 340 We ceneewsesis 500 F227 82.77 88,488 
assis C6 vin ns Galea usok +s see Ee eee re ep 150 27,450 28,700 30,900 
H. Kalbfleish & Co.................. St. Se eee ee 250 25,010 20.100 80.204 
POS) fo ee eee uscan ... 150 25,000 21,725 600 
Latemenst Bros. - .. 0... 22060 caccwses Carondelet 150 18,000 | = 28,000 10,000 
eo PT ee Venice. 250 9,600 SEO | fccsaes 
O'Fallon Mill Co... - "| O’Fallon. 300 18,006 | 11,170 43,020 
A. Vandevender | Eee ql 2,480 | teks 
I hepa uk seccnsenhenn Gamble Spring......------.. 100 3,794 | 4,830 | 5,962 
Humpert & Co.........-------+---0- Lowell. .....------+-----e+---+ 50 96 1.212 | 300 

ij MME G5 OD... 2. wc ceccccnsoees Se RR bop Sos cb cniecbeseene 80 400 | | 

Ulrich & Co... 2-20 eee ee eee ee ee 250 2.000 as 

RIES citi isernet, 54 teh ee at Mth ly gin il op ome s x se 11,750 | 1,916,290 |1,517,921 1,441,944 

( | 


RECEIPTS AND: MANUFACTURES 


FOR TWENTY-EIGIT 





YEARS, AND EXPORTS FOR FOUR- 


TEEN YEARS, 



























- | Receipts. | Manufact. | | Receipts. Manufact. Exports. 
Year. Bole. Bols. || Year. | Boks. Bois, Bbls, 

~~ 1851 184.715 a ggeapaees eas alitgelen. || 1865 1,161.038 743.281 one 
1852 132,050 ie RRA AES | 1866 1,208, 726 818,300 | 1,700,740 
1853 201,487 | SS ee eee || 1867 544,075 765.298 1,450. 475 
1854 UL SR: Ok A eee | | 1868 815,836 895.154 1,499,337 
1855 206.450 |' 608,858 | .............. | 1869 1,210,555 1,068,592 | 2,172,761 
1856 323,446 | DN T \Scuctupbserees |, 1870 1,491,626 1,351,773 | 1,790,739 
1857 Orness 1 OURS YF 6.8 hice ced! | 187i |: 1,428,408 1,507. 915 2.676.525 
1858 687,451 | 825,651 1872 1,259,933 1,494,798 2.247,040 
1859 484,715 | 663,446 || 1873 | 1,296,457 | 1,420,287 2.506.215 
1860 443,196 839,165 | 1874 1,688.898 1,573,202 2,981,760 
1861 484,000 694,110 1875 =| «(1,300,881 1,484,821 2.480, 877 
1862 647,419 | 906,960 1876 1,071,434 1,441,944 2,217,588 
1863 689.242 | 758,422 1877 1.157.932 1.517.921 2.295.657 
186-4 815.144 | 782.560 | 1878 1.305.326 1.916, 290 2,670,740 

CORN MEAL, RYE FLOUR, HOMINY AND GRITS, 
, Hominy and | 
: f ‘ Corn Meal | Rye Flour 
mitoe, Mame of Sil. Manuf'd 1878, - | Manat 1878 | ‘Manuf 1878, 

Engelke MESS ooo. oe eater gO Na rm aE 166,630 12.803 

I, A. Wolfinger & Co. .............-02- BE ERS ccna ndvewsbics 400 

Sessinghaus Bros......- --. a tsonsee Jefferson....... 34,1538 

Wood Maude Milling Co.............- Pearl Hominy 71,600 

D. C, Gray....... ...| Lucas Avenue 15.006 

Charles Hezel.... .-. East St. Lonis 35,078 

A. Vandevender. . RS a 10,170 

Jas. Wi: Clark & Co..............2---. Tascan.... .... 100 

Lallement Bros.........-.---------++- Carondelet...... .....-. 2,400 

EID nna scc ocepessecospeenen Bs cpacvacbcosess<. TE 5. iivememdaid sonal 

Leonhardt & Schuricht............-.- SI coe kp: bswekatonel pecnpicene 6axceeen once. easeepp ea 


¥. Buschman 

Camp Spring Mill Co. ................- sea Spring 

RR cial ces nudes sshesnesesine ses Si 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 


ET CME acy scenes )c asters tavns aeae isaigviawesa Kaleo | 








| 19.853 20,121 

| 30,313 27,425 

| 19,204 | 24,310 

19.631 19,303 

X 20.488 | 21.432 
422.534 26,573 | 19,475 
24.79% - | 18160 | 14,060 
213,418 | 12.615 19, 207 
165,231 18.002 8.558 
107,877 8.910 15,000 








The Grain Business in New York and 
Brooklyn. 


This article treats of Brooklyn elevators 
and storage for millions of bushels; how 
grain is handled; warehouses; mode of re- 
ceiving and delivering the staff of life for the 
nations; the prices of transferring, ware- 
housing, etc. 

Probably few people are aware of the large 
quantity of grain handled annually in New 
York and vicinity. The grand depot is at 
the Atlantic docks in Brooklyn. These docks 
were built in 1841, and are acknowledged to 
be superior in every respect to the famous 
London docks. They have upward of three 
miles of wharfage, which are constructed on 
what were once low meadow lands, embracing 
a quadrangle of nearly forty acres in extent 
with a double line of cribs on the water front 
and a single course on the land side. These 
cribs are made of wood, and are thirty feet 
wide at the base, tapering to twenty-five 
feet at the top, with a depth of about thirty 


feet, resting on a clayey bottom. and are} 
loaded to their fullest capacity with bould- | 


ers. 
are built one into another, and form a con- 


The front and rear line of these cribs | 
| New 





| 


is an entrance over two hundred feet wide, 
the only point of ingress and engress being 
in this way. It is fully protected by Gow- 
anus bay and Governor’s island from wind 
and wave. The two sections of front wall, 
by reason of this opening, are distinguished 
as north and south piers, each 150 feet wide 
by about 1,200 feet long. The basin was 
dredged until a uniform depth of fifteen feet 
was gained, the dredging having been used 
to fill in the land side. In this way over 
200 acres were reclaimed. Within the basin 
are four piers, each 9( feet long by 40 feet 
wide. The warehouses are of granite and 
brick, constructed with a view of affording 
the largest amount of storage capacity with 
the greatest strength. The windows and 
doors have thick iron shutters to insure from 
fire. The buildings or warehouses are four 
to five stories in height. and vary from 180 
to 250 feet in length by 50 to 60 feet in 
width, and extend in massive series around 
the entire line of the basin, which can accom- 
modate a fieet of 100 first class ships and a 
large number of smaller craft, and there 
have been in the Atlantic dock at one time 
30 sea-going vessels, and from one-tenth to 
one-eighth of all the vessels in the port of 
York locate here. The grain ware- 


tinuous breastwork of timber, something | houses being built on the piers which inclose 


similar to bricks in a wall. 
of bulkheads, which are one hundred feet 
distant, is a coarse dirt and gravel filling, 
which forms a bed for piles, which are driven 
in as thickly as possible. 
masonry rests which constitutes the walls 
and foundations for the buildings or ware- 
houses. 

Immediately in front, on the Buttermilk 
channel] side and opposite Governor's island, | 


Upon this the | 


Rotween the rows | the basin, the boats may come directly to 


the wharfs and be there unloaded of their 
grain cargoes by means of steam elevators. 
Ships may lie alongside the piers and receive 
their cargoes direct from the store loft. 
These docks may be truly called the term- 
inus of the Erie canal, as well as the grand 


| depository of the west and northwest, for at 


one time over 700 canal boats have been 
moored there, each having brought its trib- 





ute of from 6,000 to 8,000 bushels of grain. 
During the receiving season, say from Oc- 
tober to December, canal boats or barges may 
be seen arriving by the hundred. About the 
middle of December, when the canal naviga- 
tion closes, as many as five or six hundred 
boats may be found in the vast basin con- 
porn an aggregate of three million bushels 

any merchants prefer to pay 


the ) need rates of storage charged by the 


‘oes to remain intact 
until needed for shipment or the boats are 
required on the resumption of navigation in 
the spring. These boats, when congregated 
together, present a curious and interesting 
scene of aquatic social and domestic life. 
Usually the captain of each boat lives on 
board with his family, and the hands em- 
ployed in navigating the craft board with 
him. The cabins are neatly fitted up for 
this purpose, and although the accommoda- 
tions are not as ample as those on land, each 
boat provides a comfortable home for its in- 
mates. The women members of the famil- 
ies visit each other, and enjoy the aquatic 
social life as keenly, and apparently with as 
much pleasure, as is observable among ladies 
who are several hundred feet above their 
level on land, and who move in the higher 
circles of city life. The children romp on 
the decks with apparently as much hilarity 
as the more favored youngsters on Brooklyn 
Heights above them. There are usually 
musicians among them, and the sounds of 


boats and allow the carg: 


_| merriment that emanate from the cosy cab- 


ins after nightfall tell plainly the content 
that characterizes the “jolly boatman.” The 
fleet when collected in the basin is, in reality, 
a small floating town. 

The total storage capacity of the Brooklyn 
warehouses may be stated in round numbers 
at about 15,000,000 bushels at one time, but 
in addition to this enormous amount, large 
quantities of grain are transferred weekly 
from the canal boats direct to the ships by 
means of floating elevators, without going 
into the storehouses. Those vessels that 
only take grain as part of their cargo 
are very often loaded on the New York side 
of the river, but when the cargo is entirely 
or largely grain, the vessel is almost invari- 
ably loaded at one of the Brooklyn elevators, 
The labor of transporting and shipping this 
immense amount of grain is almost endless, 
It must be loaded, screened, smutted, 
weighed, trimmed and handled over and over 
again. Modern inventiou has simplified this 
the same as everything else, and now a large 
portion of the work is done by machinery 
worked by steam. In measuring and weigh- 
ing a cargo the rule is to allow sixty pounds 
to the bushel of wheat, fifty-six of corn, 
fifty-six of rye, thirty-two of oats, forty- 
eight of barley, and sixty of peas. When 
weighed the grain falls on a sifter under- 
neath the hopper, and is cleansed of dirt and 
such foreign matter larger than the kernel 
itself as may have mixed with the grain. It 
is then conveyed to the story above toa 
screen containing still smaller perforations, 
where it undergoes a second cleansing, and 
from this point to the powerful fan by which 
all fine dust is blown away. It is then stored 
or shipped, as the case may be. Sometimes 
it is found necessary, in consequence of the 
fact that the grain has become heated or 
sweated, to dry the grain. The drying pro- 
cess is carried on by means of large cylinders, 
through which hot air is continually passed 
by means of pipes, and is then “conveyed” 
to a cool floor to be stored. 


In the west the term “elevator” signifies 
the entire apparatus for elevating and stor- 
ing; but here in the east an elevator is very 
properly considered distinct and separate 
from the storehouse, and its internal equip- 
ment. 
two arises from the fact that in the west the 


business consists of transferring, elevating | 
and delivering, while here a greater part of | 


of the business is storing. Very little, if any, 
of the grain comes in bags. 
boats ere divided into compartments, each 
holding a certain number of bushels. They 
are towed under the elevators, and in a very 


short time the whole cargo of 8,000 bushels | 


is in the storehouse, or the hold of the vessel 
wating to receive it, and is loaded by the 
floating elevator before mentioned. 


down the rivers or bay. Great, unwieldly, | 
looming, wooden towers, fifty feet high, con- 
structed upon a broad ‘hull; they look as if! 
they would tepple over with the slightest | 
“list” to one side. The engine that furnishes 
the motive power for the elevator generally | 
propels the barge upon which the tower is} 
built, although in some instances towboats 
are used. Nearly all the floating elevators | 
in New York harbor are owned by a company 
in the city. They are essentially the same | 
in their construction as the stationary ones | 
attached to the warehouses. 

The grain business in Brooklyn has already 
reached colossal proportions, and is rapidly 
increasing. Nearly all the grain shipped 


This want of distinction between the | 


The hulls of the | 


These | 
floating elevators are an especial feature of | 
the grain business in New York. They may) 
be seen along the docks or passing up and | 


east reaches Brooklyn. For its accommo. 
dation there are ten warehouses, with one or 
two elevators attached to each, and with ap 
aggregate capacity varying from. 400,000 
bushels to 2,500,000 bushels. They are ag 
follows: Woodruff & Co., the Erie Basin, 
the Clinton Store, Laimber & Co., Excelsior 
Stores, Masters’ Stores, Drake’s Stores, 
United States Warehouse company, Union 
Stores, and the Columbia Stores. The trans- 
portation of grain from the interior was long 
carried on by the Erie Canal exclusively, but 
of late years the railroads have brought con- 
siderable freight hither. The continuance 
of the canal boat acts as a kind of balance 
wheel to counteract the tendency of high 
rates on the part of the railroads. The 
value of the boats engaged in the grain car- 
tying trade has been estimated at about 
$20,000,000. The daily arrivals in the season 
of these, known in the trade as “a _ tow,” 
average eighty boats, and cach “tow” is said 
to be worth half a million dollars. The bulk 
of grain afloat seeking pert frequently 
amounts to five millions of bushels at one 
time. ‘Large stocks of grain are accumulated 
in the warehouses during the latter part of 
the fall season for use during the winter 
months, when it is removed as occasion de- 
mands. 

The elevator system of loading has one 
special advantage, namely, that of the speed 
with which orders are executed. Where per- 
sonal communication cannot be had, at a 
moment’s notice the telegraph is brought into 
requisition and instantaneous communication 
may be had from the New York office to the 
warehouse in Brooklyn. As an instance, if a 
steamer is to be loaded on the New York or 
New Jersey side of the harbor, arrangements 
may not, in all probability, be completed 
until late in the day, and at a few: minutes 
before six o’clock in the evening, the time 
of closing, the superintendent of a store may 
hear the click of the telegraph instrument 
and upon responding to see what is wanted, 
he is ordered to have a berth ready at the 
elevator for a number of lighters by eight 
o'clock. At eight the lighters put in an‘ ap: 
pearance under tow and are at once put into 
communication with the elevator. 


Meantime an elevator or elevators have 
been arranged to be at the steamship ready 
for service. By midnight the boats are 
loaded, towed to the steamers, and the car- 
goes are transferred by the elevators and the 
steamer is enabled to sail the following day. 
Brooklyn has been called the dormitory of 
New York, and in the grain business it is the 
storehouse. 

The rates seldom vary, and are as follows: 

For transporting from boats to vessels, in- 
cluding screening, per bushel 14 cents; for 
unloading boats and vessels by elevator, in- 
cluding trimming, per bushel 3} cents. 

The prices for drying and sweating the 
grain are according tothe conditions of the 
cargo when brought to the warehouse aud 
form extra charges, The other rates agreed 
upon by the granaries are as follows: 

WAREHOUSING. 
Storage, weighing and labor on all sound grains, 
first ten days. per bushel 


b vbieettw asec aerceae et $0.02 . 

Every succeeding ten days per buthel........... 0% 
INCIDENTAL CHARGES, 

Screening and blowing on receipt, per bushel... . 00% 

Screening, etc.. on delivery. per bushel......... 00% 

Weighing and transferring in stcr2, por bushel... °.(14 


Weighing and transferring if ecreened, per bushel 
Shoveling for preservation, per hundred bushels. — . 
Delivering on board coasting vessels, per bushel : 
Spouting on board ship, ete., trimming included, 

per 1,000 Wambele. iiss i. ced incdivsecne ate 
Delivering in bags with specific weight on cash 

bag, per bushel 


8. 
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To those who have never seen the process 
of filling bags with grain ou board a slip load- 
ing her cargo there is a grand curiosity yet to 
| be revealed. ‘The nimblest worker ou a sew- 
ing machine would be surprised to see how 
much quicker than sewing machines those 
adepts are at sewing up bags. —Afiilers’ Jour- 
nel, 


Industrial Notes. 


| Some of the mines in the Wilkesbarre, Pa.. 
district, are resuming work, the men sub- 
mitting to the i0 per cent reduction. 


The miners at Streator, Iil., received on 
the 15th the largest month’s pay they have 
| had in three years, amounting in all to over 
$50,000. 

The silk industry of this country is valued 
| at $25,000,000 and the whole silk trade about 
$50,000,000. The cocoons are raised here, 
sent abroad to be reeled, and then brought 
| back in the form of twists to be manufac- 
| tured. 

Russia gives employment to 360,000 opera- 
tives, and produces $120.000,000 worth of 
| goods per annum from flax. The United 
States with millions of acres of flax land im- 
ported last year $40,000,000 of flax and its 
manufactures, 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEWS. 


Friday, Jan. 10. 

SENATE—Mr. Allison, at the request of 
Mr. Kirkwood, of New Orleans, introduced a 
a bill to provide. for additional bounty to 
soldiers in the war of the rebellion. Referred. 

The petition of Dr. Mary E. Walker for a 
pension was also referred. 

A petition from Chicago wholesale dealers 
remonstrating against the proposition to 
admit high and low grade sugars at one rate 
of duty was presented by Mr. Davis. 

Senator Sargent introduced a bill permit- 
ting Dakota to become a state. Referred. 

he indian appropriation bill was taken up 
and amendments proposed by committee 
agreed to. The bill was considered in com- 


mittee of the whole, further amended 
and passed. 

Went into executive session and afterward 
adjourned till Monday. 


HovusE—The Potter committees were di- 
rected on motion of Mr. McMahon to inves- 
tigate the cipher dispatches. 

A bill was introduced to declare forfeited 
the lands granted Missouri to aid in the 
construction of the Iron Mountain rail- 


road. ' 

A bill for the relief of Myra Clark Gaines 
was reported by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on land claims and referred. 

House went into committee of the whole on 
the private calender the first in order being 
the bill to reimburse William and Mary 
college in Virginia for losses sustained during 
the war. After along debate the enacting 
clause was stricken out and the bill defeated. 

Adjourned. 

Saturday, Jan, 11. 

Senate—Not in session. 

House—After the reading of the journal 
the death of Representative Gustave Schlei- 
scher was announced and a committee ap- 
pointed to accompany the remains to San 
Antonio, The Louse then adjourned. 

Monday, Jan, 13. 

Senate—A bill appropriating $250,000 for 
a fire-proof national museum was passed. 

A bill to restore Fort Ripley reservation in 
Minnesota to the public domain, was intro- 
duced by Mr. McMillan. 

An invitation to attend the funeral of the 


_ late Representative Schleischer was received 


and accepted. 

Adjourned. 

House—No business was transacted. The 
funeral of Representative Schleischer was 
held in the hall of the house in the afternoon. 

Tuesday, Jan, 14. 

SENATE—Mr. Butler submitted a resolu- 
tion directing an inquiry as to who is build- 
ing a railroad across the public domain in 
Arizona and by whom it was authorized. 

The proceedings of the Chicago commercial 
convention were laid before the senate and 
the part referring to commerce referred to 
committee on commerce. 

The patent bill was taken up and after 
some discussion again laid over as unfinished 
business. 

After executive session adjourned. 


HovusE—House went into committee of the 
whole on the bill for the payment of pensions 
to the survivors of the Mexican and other 
wars. Amended to include soldiers who 
served sixty days in the military or naval 
service of the United States in 1861 and 
survivors of the Oregon aud Washington 
indian wars in 1865-6. Committee rose with- 
out further action. 

After some minor business the house ad- 
journed. 


Wednesday, Jan. 15. 

SENATE—A resolution was agreed to, di- 
recting the committee on indian affairs to 
inquire into. the escape of the indians from 
Robinson, Texas. 

The report of the conference committee 
on the military academy appropriation bill 
was submitted and agreed to. 

No further business was accomplished. 
Senate went into executive session and after- 
ward adjourned. 

HovusE—Mr. Wood, chairman of the ways 
and means committee, reported back a bill 
authorizing the issue of certificates of depos- 
its in aid of refunding the public debt. The 
bill authorizes the secretary of the treasury 
to issue in exchange for lawful money United 
States certificates of deposit of the denomi- 
nation of $10 bearing arate of interest at 
3.65 per cent and convertible at any time, 
with assured interest, into 4 per cent bonds 
authorized to be issued, and directs that the 
money so received shall be applied only to 
the payment of the 5.20 bonds. After a long 
debate the bill was passed. 


Mr. Wood then introduced a bill making | 
United States notes receivable for duties on! $ 


imports, which was also passed. 

Mr. Ward introduced a bill to exchange at 
par bonds bearing four per cent interest for 
bonds commonly known as 5.208 outstand- 
jng and uncancelled, and directs that when- 


ever all such 5.20 bonds that have been: re- 
deemed, the provision of this section and all 
exising provisions of the law authorizing the 
refunding of the national debt shall apply to 
any bonds of the United States treasury of 
five per cent or higher rate of interest which 
may be redeemable, and that in any such 
change interest shall be allowed on bonds 
redeemable for a period of three months. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday, Jan. 16, 

SENATE—Mr. Windom’ submitted his 
scheme for getting around the suffrage diffi- 
culty in the south by having the negroes mi- 
grate from the places where they are not 
wanted to some place where they are. 

Mr. Dorsey submitted a resolution calling 
upon the secretary of the treasury for a 
statement of all appropriations and expendi- 
tures from the national treasury for the pur- 
pose of paying the expenses of the indian 
department from July Ist, 1876, to June 30, 
1878. Agreed to. 

The bouse bill providing for payment of 
arrears of pensions, was passed. 

The patent bill was further considered. 

Senate went into executive session. 

When the doors were reopened the house 
bills to issue certificates of deposit to aid in 
refunding the national debt, and to make 
duties on imports payable in legal tender 
notes, were referred to committee on finance. 

Adjourned. 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the Mississippi river improvement bill. 
Several amendments offered but not acted 
upon. 

Mr. Cobb introduced a bill to provide for 
local taxation of legal tender notes. 

Recess taken till 7:45 p. m. On reassem- 
bling a memorial service was held in honor 
of the late Prof. Joseph Henry. 

Adjourned. 





CAPITAL NOTES. 
Congressman Schleischer of Texas died on 
the 10th inst. 
Joseph, chief of the Nez Perces is in Wash- 
ington to speak for the interests of his tribe. 


A combination has been formed between 
the Northern Pacific and Texas Pacific lob- 
byists. 

It is officially estimated that it will require 
$20,000,000 to carry out the provisions of the 
bill for the payment of arrears of pensions. 


Representative Hubbell, of Michigan, has 
been sent home seriously ill. Representatives 
Thornburgh, of Tennessee, and Findlay, of 
Ohio, are also very sick. 


General News. 





California is sending silk worms’ eggs to 
France. 


Birmingham, Conn., had a $75,000 fire the 
the other day. 


A corn canning factory is to be started at 
South Bend, Ind. 


A severe earthquake shock was felt in Flor- 
ida last Sunday night. 


A fire in Hays City, Kas., on the 13th de- 
stroyed five stores and a hotel. 


There is trouble with the Cheyennes and a 
fair prospect for another indian war. 


Colorado’s yield of the precious metals in 
1878 very nearly reached $10,000,000. 


Stine & Flickinger’s saw mill near Bucy- 
rus, O., was burned Monday morning. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association has 
established a soup house in Milwaukee. 


It is rumored that Vanderbilt intends to 
build a large elevator at Detroit, Mich. 


The burning of a brewery at Newark, N. 
J., on Monday, caused a loss of $109,000. 


ohn Dick, postmater at Frenchburg, Ky., 
is under arrest for tampering with the mails. 


A sonof one of the Siamese twins is a 
student at Chapel Hill institute, North Car- 
olina. 

A rise in the Cumberland river a few days 
ago caused a loss of $25,000 on the bottom 
Jands. 

The Tennessee river has risen over thirty- 
eight feet at Chattanooga during the past 
week. 

Recent heavy rains have caused a serious 
rise in the Roanoke and other rivers in Vir- 
ginia. 

The Black River house at Black River 
Falls, Wis., was burned this week. Loss, 
$4,000. 

The store of Rich & Northrup, Pewano, 
Michigan, burned on Wednesday night. Loss 
5,000. 

Before 1870 Germany had only seven rail- 
way bridges over the Rhine; now she has 
sixteen. 





The shipments of wheat from Union City, 
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Mich., during 1878 amounted to 164,142 
bushels. 


W. P. Wallace, late sheriff of Hamilton 
county, O., is a defaulter to the amount of 
$20,000. 


An explosion in the Giant powder works 
near San Francisco the other day killed sev- 
eral men. 


Iowa is making money out of its muskrat 
crop. Over 40,000 skins have been marketed 
at Fort Dodge. 


The ice in the Ohio river broke and floated 
down last Monday. Floating craft was con- 
siderably damaged. 


The anniversary of the battle of New Or- 
leans was celebrated by a pow-wow in Tam- 
many hall in New York. 


The Liberian ship Azor returned to Charles- 
ton Friday, and will probably take another 
cargo of darkies to Africa. 


Mrs. Mack of Janesville, Wis., on trial for 
killing her husband, has been found .guilty 
of murder in the second degree. 


A vacuum automatic brake lately tested in 
England will stop in three hundred yards a 
train running at sixty miles an hour. 


The American ship, T. M. Reed bound 
from San Francisco for Liverpool, was 
wrecked off the coast of Wales this week. 


A fine granite business block in New York 
city was burned with allits contents on the 
14th. Loss $1,750,000; insurance 1,000,000. 


Statistics show that the average citizen of 
this country who lives upon or within his in- 
come earns and expends less than $500 a 
year. 


Richards, the notorious Nebraska murderer, 
has been found guilty in the first degree and 
sentenced to be hanged on the 26th of April 
next. 

The Providence Tool Company, which, 
three years ago, after a brief suspension, gave 
extension notes for $3,200,000, has paid the 
last of these notes. 


The snow fell to the depth of a foot in New 
York this week, and the storm was very 
heavy throughout the New England states, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


Virginia is preparing to presenta claim of 
$120,000, and Maryland a claim of $70,000, 
with eighty years’ interest, for money ad- 
vanced to aid in the original building of the 
federal capitol. 


It has been decided by the post office de- 
partment that circulars printed from stencils 
made by the electric pen are manuscripts, 
and must pay letter postage when passing 
through the mail. 


A fire, supposed to have origninated by 
spontaneous combustion, destroyed Amsden 
& Co.’s woolen mill and a plaster mill at 
Lyons, Mich., on the 13th. Loss $13,000 
with no insurance. 


The round house and machine shops of 
the Atchison and Nebraska railroad, in 
Atchison, Kas., were burned on the 15th. 
Loss, $100,000. Fire supposed to have been 
started by tramps. 


The arrivals of wheat at Chicago and Mil- 
waukee are in excess of the elevator capacity 
there being but little eastward movement at 
present. At Milwaukee vessels frozen up in 
the river are being used to some extent for 
storage. 


The Evansville furniture factory at Evans- 
ville, Ind., was.burned on the 13th. Loss 
$30,000; insured for $8,000. The factory 
was owned by a stock company of twelve 
practical mechanics, who ran it on the co- 
operative plan, and in eight years all have 
become comfortably situated, the firm being 
out of debt and with plenty of cash for oper- 
ations. 

The average grain product of Europe is 
reported at 5,000,000,000 bushels, of which 
Russia raises one third, France and Germany 
520,000,600 bushels eavh, and Austria 500,- 
000,000. The United States produces 1,600,- 
000,009 bushels (about the quantity that 
Russia does), which, in proportion to our 
population, is a much larger production than 
any other country can boast of. prcrgay | 


| our inhabitants at 40,000,000, we raise 


bushels per head, and Europe’s inhabitants 
at 300,000,000, she raises but 16 bushels per 
head. Russia has 26 and Great Britain only 
4 bushels per head. The amount of grain 
consumed being generally 15 bushels per 
head, we produce nearly three times as much 
as we want, Russia almost twice what she 
needs, and Great Britain not more than one- 
fourth of her requirement. Thus it will be 
seen, that the production far exceeds the 
consumption but the excess is absorbed by 
breweries and distilleries, at home and 
abroad, which more than any other cause, 
keeps up the price of breadstuffs, 








The People’s bank of Eufaula, Ala., has 
suspended. 1 

B. Daniel & Co., of Hazlehurst, Miss., has 
failed for $70,000. 


The City Savings bank of Oswego, N. X:, 
has closed its doors. 


Mr. L. B. Martin, stock broker, of New 
York, has suspended. 


B. L. Ayers produce commission merchant, 
Quincy, Ill., has failed. 


Joseph Kimball,-boot and shoe dealer, of 
Elgin, Ill., has made an assignment. 


Thomas Massey, dealer in crockey, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has made an assignment. 


Cramer & Holmes’ dry goods store at 
Holmes, Ind., has been seized by the sheriff. 


The American Trust company's bank in 
Newark, N. J., has suspended. Liabilities 
$75,000. 

The stockholders of the Traders’ National 
bank of Bangor, Me., have voted to close up 
business. 

Jas. H. Prentice, of New York, manufac- 
turer of hats, shirts, etc., has failed for over 

Cornelius Van Horn & Co., dealers in car- 
riage hardware, New York, have failed for 
$100,000. 

The Ravenna, O., Savings and Loan asso- 
ciation has failed, causing a heavy loss to 
stoc kholders. 

George W, Fray. dealer in hats, caps, etc., 
at Lansing, Mich., has made an assignment. 
Liabilities, $7,000. 


Charles Wardner, merchant, of St. Charles, 
Minn., has made an assignment. Liabilities 
$8,000; assets $16,000. 


F. A. Batch & Co., dealers in coal and 
lime, Davenport, Iowa, have made an assign- 
ment. Liabilities $20,000. 


Jenkins, Lane & Co., boot and shoe deal- 
ers, of Boston, have failed with liabilities 
estimated at about $225,000. 


D. S. Woods, alumber dealer of Jackson, 
Mich., has made an assignment to Benjamin 
Porter. Liabilities, $38,000. 


Winship Bros., pump manufacturers, of 
Racine, Wis., have failed. Liabilities $27,- 
000; assets will realize about $20,000. 


The dry-goods store of Rogers & Orr Bros., 
New York, has been seized by the sheriff..to 
satisfy claims amounting to over $110,000. 


The Lake Boot and Shoe Manufacturing 
company of Wolfbero, N. H., has failed. 
Liabilities nearly $100,000; assets, $40,000. 


Glasser. Whitney & Co., one of the largest 
boot and shoe houses in Cleveland, have made 
an assignment. Liabilities, $80,000; assets, 
$40,000. 

Smith Forbes, boot and shoe dealer, Bos- 
ton, and Charlotte, N. C., has made an 
assignment. Liabilities, $125,000; assets, 

G. H. McDonald & Co.’s dry-goods store at 
Dubuque, Iowa, has been turned over to the 
First National bank to satisfy a chattel mort- 
gage for $17,500. 

Hon. Willard Carpenter, of Evansville, 
Ind., has failed. Mr. Carpenter who is now 
80 years old, has been a large real estate 
owner and was formerly a merchant in sev- 
eral lines. 





A French engineer named Duponschel, has 
made a report on the project of a railroad 
across the desert of Sahara. The projectéd 
railway would run from Algiers to Timbuc- 
too, a distance of 2,500 kilometers. M. Du- 
ponchel stated thut the principal portion of 
the line would rest during nearly its whole 
extent on layers of sand, and towards the 
end on primitive volcanic rocks, granite, 
gneiss, etc. No mountainous obstructions 
would have to be encountered. The average 
heat does not appear to exceed 23 or 24 de- 
grees Centigrade (73} or 753 Fahrenheit), but 
account must be taken of the great varia- 
tions which occur in the 24 hours. For in- 
stance a very cold night succeeds a tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees Centigrade (104 degrees 
Fahrenheit) in the daytime. The great diffi- 
culty to be overcome would be the want of 
water, which is not to be procured in that re- 
giov.: M. Duponchel calculates that for three 
trains daily the amount of water required 
would be 4,000 cubic meters, and that» the 
engineering science of the day is quite suffi- 
cient to supply even a much greater quantity 
at the requisite points.—Hng. News. 








An optical delusion, Traveler—-“Hi! guard! 
Have you seen a man walking about with one 
eye by the name of Walker?” Guard [mus- 
ingly] —“N-no, sir; I dunno as- I’ave. What 
was the name of the other eye, sir?”—Judy, 
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More than fifty years ago Peter Papier 
opened his eyes upon this agitated world. 
Belonging to a good old Catholic family in 
France, it did not occur to Peter Papier that 
there could be anything worth considering in 
the dreams of Fourier, or Babceuf, or Au- 
guste Comte until he was more than twenty 
years of age. As to such crazes as those 
propagated by Saint-Simon, Peter Papier, a 
handsome young fellow, and an eloquent 
talker, heartily despised them. He had some 
little respect for M. De Metz, perhaps, who 
founded a criminal colony and believed in the 
radical goodness of rascals, but that was be- 
cause M. De Metz was a gentleman of birth 
and fortune, and his comumnity had the 
function of a penal. colony. But Peter Pa- 
pier was caught in the great European craze 
of 1848, and for thirty disappointing years 
has nourished a Utopia. Of all professions 
philanthropy is perhaps the most difficult to 
make a fortune with, unless one indulges in 


sly defalcations, and social philanthropy, for | 


the most part, has proved the poorest paying 
specialty ever adopted as a means of subsist- 
ence. 

Why Peter Papier came to the United 
States, just as why the social speculation of 
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ample, supposing it to require $200,000 to 
build and equip a factory, he would regard 
this sum as entitled to eight per cent. inter- 
est (or wages) in advance of any division of 
the profits—$16,000 per annum. Supposing, 
secondly, that it takes four hundred skilled 
operatives to carry on the work, the latter 
are to receive a given compensation per day 
at the market price of labor, say $2 each on 
the average. Finally, as education and ex- 
perience are required in the management of 
such an enterprise, the superintendent must 
receive a salary of about $5,000 a year, that 
being the rate of compensation for intelli- 
gence of that class. Suppose, after deduct- 
ing for wear and tear, paying the capital its 
eight percent. the operatives their $500 each 
and the manager his $5,000, a balance of 
$100,000 remains as the net profit, this is to 
be distributed pro rata according to the value 
of the services of each factor, thus: 
Proportionai share to capital, according to ser- 

vices, represented by $16,000............... $ 7,240 
Proportional share to intelligence, according to 

services, represented by $5,000............. 
| Proportional share to labor, according to services, 
represented by $200,000 per year paid to 400 
| Se ee A eee eee ee ee 90, 498 


Pepa Piesus stint eh $100,000 





the little book entitled “Icarie” was first car-| This scheme gives to the capital engaged 
ried out here, is a question that may be an-j|an equitable share in the profits, to intelli- 
swered upon the principle of carrying one’s | gence a proper share, at the same time re- 
goods to the best market. There was plenty | serving to each operative $226.25 at the end 
of unoccupied land in the vast west before | of the year as his equitable proportion. But 
congress granted it all to the railroads, and | suppose the enterprise should fail, or at best 
Peter Papier had conceived the idea of found- | should involve losses instead of profits, to 
ing an immense co-operative colony in the | whom should the capitalist look for compen- 
Indian territory, whose people were to cause | sation; for co-operation in profits involves 
the wilderness to blossom as the rose. But | the idea of co-operation in losses. To meet 
Peter Papier was not a communist, nor an/| this contingency, each operative binds him- 
agitator of the Ferdinand Lassalle or the | self to lay aside every week a given percentage 
Karl Marx type. He believed in capital from | (say ten or fifteen per cent.) of the payment 


hereditary bias, in labor from acquired con- 
viction, in brains as the engineer and director 
of both, and in the family as the safeguard 
of public morality. In order to succeed in 
fanaticism one must make a business of it— 
the wilder the dream the more captivating. 
Peter Papier stopped just upon the verge of 
fanaticism, and the result was that his Uto- 
pia did not command the enthusiasm of the 
masses. He believed in one great cause—the 
soul of the universe—which was improper 
under the circumstances; he believed in the 
family as the social unit, and there was such 
an impropriety in that that the socialists all 
gave him the cold shoulder. It is best always 
to accept the necessary conditions of success, 
and one of these conditions in propagating 
fanaticism is thoroughness. A man of one 
idea succeeds where a man of two fails. 

The next project that Peter Papier started 
was that of a great workingmen’s co-opera- 
tive national bank, and he still exhibits, with 
pardonable pride, a bill drafted by himself 
for that purpose, which was introduced into 
congress by James Brooks in 1862, and refer- 
red to the committee on banking. Unfor- 
tunately for Peter Papier’s project, the mem- 
bers of that committee were not philanthro- 
pists, and did not appreciate the magnificence 
of the conception, and the bill was pigeon- 
holed. Meanwhile Peter Papier had not been 
idle. He had risen high in the councils of 
the various trade unions, although he did not 
believe in the policy of strikes, or ot high 
wages, or of wages at all. Peter Papier be- 
lieved that wages are degrading to the hu- 
man mind, but as he was sensible in other 
respects, this harmless hobby of his was over- 
looked in consideration of his eloquence. 

Peter Papier’s last theory includes, in the 
first instance, the foundation of a co-opera- 
tive city, for the location of which he has se- 
lected and acquired title to the greater por- 
tion of one of the most beautiful islands in 


| for his services, so that any losses may be 
| settled pro-rata at the end of the year by the 
|capital, labor, and intelligence involved in 
|the concern. The government of such a 
corporation is not so simple a matter, for, 
supposing that there are 400 stockholders, 
shares being placed at $25 each, some may 
own 100 shares, some only one, and so on, 
but for the holder of 100 to have 100 times 
the voting efficiency of the holder of one 
would concentrate the power in a few hands 
and destroy the co-operative principle. In 
order to meet this exigency and avoid 
inequality, the voting power has to have the 
same basis as that upon which the dividends 
are made up, each co-operator having one 
vote on services, and then such additional 
voting power as the earning capacity of his 
shares at 8 per cent, is entitled to; that is, 
in the corporation just outlined, the operatives 
would -have about 356 votes in all by virtue 
of services, and the remainder would belong 
to capital and intelligence. To put the dis- 
tribution more clearly, if the relative services 
of capital, labor, and intelligence stand in 
the proportions of 16, 5, and 200 (in all 221), 
the votes must be fixed at some multiple of 
the whole sum, say 442, which gives one vote 
for every $500 in services rendered. Co-oper- 
ative stores and co-operative banking form 
the natural complements of co-operation in 
| other departments. 

| Although this seems visionary, the extra- 
|ordinary success of co-operation in Germany 
| based principally upon the wonderful bank- 
| ing system introduced by Delitsche, guarantees 
| its practical feasibility. Something of the 
| statistics of German co-operation fourteen 
| years ago will be found in Hon. Abram S. 
| Hewitt’s report as commissioner to the former 
; Paris exposition. This report was prepared 
| while German co-operation was still an ex- 
periment. There now exist in Germany no 
\less than 38,300 co-operative associations, 





labor.” Similarly may capital argue: “When 
the’ vorkingman has received his wages then 
his claims are ended, and were he content 
with that there would be no conflict.” M. 
Papier thinks the argument is as sound in one 
case as the other, and has taken a step in ad- 
vance by imposing the pro rata recognition of 
both according to the market value of their 
services. M. Reclus says: “Give the capital- 
ist one-third of the net profit andthe worker 
two thirds.” But this as Mr. Edwin Hill 
makes clear,is an arbitrary division not based 
upon equity. 

It being conceded by the most advanced 
thinkers that trade-unionism has failed, and 
strikers and labor enemies have proved with- 
out practical benefit, the new principal of in- 
dustry (vide Mr. Holyoake in he Nineteenth 
Century) has assumed great importance in 
labor congresses of late. The general ten- 
dency in France as expressed by the recent 
labor congress at Lyons, is to regard union- 
ism.as only a stepping-stone to co-operation 
ana to denounce strikes as useless. If they 
succeed they merely raise the cost of commo- 
dities, and thereby of subsistence. so that the 
striker has to pay the abvance in his own 
wages, and little more; if they fail, the time 
and disorganization are a total loss to all par- 
ties concerned. The statistics of this country 
have shown (says M. Papier) that every rise 
in wages is followed by a more than propor- 
tionate rise in the price of articles of subsis- 
tence, and hence that, the working man is 
ultimately the loser by the forced advance. 
It is noticeable that at the Lyons congress 
communism and socialism were alike scouted, 
while at the Gotha congress (German) com- 
munism was the dominant idea. Property is 
not the point of attack in France at present; 
the cry is for an organization of industry 
that shall allow the working men to work out 
their own salvation; for a method of co-oper- 
ation that shall give the worker an interest 
in the results of his own productive industry ; 
recognizing capital as equitably entitled to 
proper remuneration and as exercising on the 
whole a beneficient influence upon modern 
society, and managing capacity as equally 
concerned in the result. 

Peter Papier’s utopian city—his summer 
island—represents these latest conceptions 
of the working men of France. He claims 
to have already enlisted two thousand people 
in his enterprise, with sufficient capital to 
meet the exigencies of the co-operative col- 
ony, which, as an industrial experiment on a 
large scale—the first of its kind—will be en- 
titled to careful study, for a utopia trans- 
formed into fact is no longer a utopia.—New 
York Times, 





The Manufacture of Soft Felt Hats. 


Before the general introduction of machin- 
ery into the trade, the various processes in- 
volved in making hats, from the forming of 
the bodies to the trimming and lining of the 
finished article, were performed exclusively 
by manual labor. Then, the manufacture of 
a hat was a slow and tedious operation, re- 
quiring a large amount of expensive, skilled 
labor, thus making a good fur hat a luxury 
entirely out of the reach of the laboring 
classes. Now, by the use of efficient machin- 
ery, the process is short and the cost reduced 
to a small percentage of that previously 
charged for the handmade article. 

The finest quality of felt is made from the 
fur of small soft haired animals, especially 
the Russian hare or cony, the fur of which is 
imported into this country in immense 
quantities. It is shaved close to the pelt in 
order that the hair may be as long as pos- 
sible, and shipped to the hat formers in small 
bundles of a few pounds weight each. 


hemispherical top, pierced full of small holes, 
aud standing upon a slowly revolving circu- 
lar table. This cone is covered by a hinged 
case of the same shape, but with an open top 
and of such size as to leave a space between 
it and the cone. The fur, falling through 
the opening, is sucked tightly down upon the 
| cone by a powerful exhaust fan under the 
revolving table. The case is thrown open, 
cloths wrapped around the felt body, and a 
tight fitting perforated tin case placed over 
the cone. The whole thing is now immersed 
for about two minutes in a tank of boiling 
water, which “felts” the. fur sufficiently to 
allow the body to be stripped off and wrung 
out, after which it is folded and dried. At 
this stage the “form” is a long funnel-shaped 
bag. thin and very slightly tenacious. These 
are delivered to the hat manufacturers, who 
turn out the finished article. 

The first process in these establishments. is 
to felt the bodies by manipulation, which 
shrinks the felt one half, doubles its . thick- 
ness and makes it tough and resisting. Six 
men stand around a hexagonal table called a 
“battery,” rolling and working the bodies un- 
tilthey have acquired the proper dimen- 
sions, frequently immersing them in a bath 
of boiling water set in the middle of. the 
table. They are theu placed in a vat of 
weak vitriol, which draws the fibers of hair 
together and makes the felt compact. After 
remaining some time in this bath, they are 
dried and the thin rough edges trimmed off. 

That part which is to form the brim of the 
hat must now be stiffened. This is done by 
dipping it carefully into a solution of shellac 
and soda, afterward passing through a pair 
of wooden rollers which remove the superflu- 
ous liquid. While in this moist condition the 
body is machine blocked, which gives the 
general shape of the hat. The blocking ma- 
chine consists of a frame holding a set of 
radial arms over a movable upright, which is 
capped by a circle of radiating pieces and 
worked by a treadle. The body being placed 
upon this block, is pressed into the upper 
mould, the operator changing its position un- 


chines are used for blocking the crown and 
brim. 

They are now colored by immersing for a 
short time in a vat of hot dye and then 
washed thoroughly in cold water. . After 
being dried, each body is fitted tightly upon 
a felt-covered block, which is then placed 
upon a slowly revolving spindle. The at- 
tendant fits a cone of fine sand paper upon a 
tapering plug, sets it in rapid revolution and 
presses it upon the hat. This process, called 
| “pouncing,” removes the projecting ends and 
| irregularities of the hair and gives the felt a 
/smooth, even appearance. In this operation 
jas in blocking the body and brim are 
| “pounced” separately, the machines differing 
| slightly in construction. The hats are now 
taken by the finishers, who block them and 
give the perfect shape and smoothness of felt 
by ironing and hard pouncing. The linin 
and trimmings are sewed on by girls, and the 
hats are ready for market.—Scientific Ameri- 
| can, 








The state of Guatemala, the largest in ex- 
tent of territory and population in Central 
America, has recently granted a franchise 
for the construction of a railroad from the 
| port of San Jose, on the Pacitic coast, to the 
| city of Escuintla, in the interior. Escuintla 
is a town of some 8,000 inkabitants, situated 
about thirty miles from the port of San Jose 
on the high road to the capital, from which 
itis nearly an equal distance. Guatomala, 
the capital of the state, contains a population 
of 50,000 to 60,000, and is a well built, old 
established city, and is the residence, of the 
' foreign ministers to the Central American 
It is, we are informed, intended to 





til it is of the proper shape. Separate ma- , 





Port Royal Harbor, South Carolina, compris- | with 1,000,000 members, owning property, 
ing in all about ten thousand acres, and agents | working materials, and capital to the amount 
are at work in various sections of the country | of $4,000,000, and producing at the rate 
enlisting in the enterprise factory operatives, of $60,000,000 per year in manufactured 
skilled laborers of all kinds and conditions, | articles. It is seen, then, that under favor- 
and a few men of science and of the profes- | able circumstances the value of annual prod- 
sions; the conditions of membership being | ucts is about fifteen times the amount of the 
that the candidate must be able-bodied, un- | capital engaged. This is considerably in 
der forty-five years of age, and of good re- | advance of the ratio of production to capital 
pute for industry, sobriety and social morali- | in New England manufactories, and directly 
ty. It is not proposed to interfere with the | raises the question of to what extent each 
family ties, the religious biases, or the politi- | man’s interest in the result may be influential 
cal opinions of members. They are to bind | in fostering economical production—a ques- 
themselves however, by certain obligations | tion as to which the data are as yet too much 
respecting industry and morality, and by an , scattered and slight to admit of satisfactory 
obligation to respect the new principle of la- | discussion. Peter Papier would give co- 
bor co-operation. The proposed basis upon | operation an advantage of 2() per cent as 
which compensation is to be regulated em- | respects this ratio; but, Peter Papier is poss- 
braces the recognition of certain new factors | essed of anidea—the veriest modern equivalent 
in co-operative industry. While Holyoake can- | forthe demoniac possession of the ancients 
not get further than the proposition that la-|—and believes with the late John Stuart 
bor shall employ capital and pay it wages, | Mill, that “co-operation will lead to the 
not capital labor, and takes no notice of man-| regeneration of the popular masses, and 
aging intelligence in his co-operative scheme, | through it the whole of society.” __ f 

Papier proposes to accept certain well-defined | The point where M. Papier takes issue with 
economical facts in his co-operative man- | Holyoake is as regards giving capital a share 
ufacturing city. Accepting the existence of | of the profits according to its relative earning 
three forces in the productive industries of | capacity in producing them. ‘When capital 
modern society, namely, capital, intelligence, | has received its interest,” says the latter, 
and labor, he would make an equitable dis- | “its claims are ended. and were capital con» 
tribution of interests between them, Forex- | tent with this there would be no conflict with 
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The quality of felt desired being deter- | states. 
mined upon, various grades of fur are thrown | continue the construction of this line to the 
together and passed through a “mixer” as it capital city of Guatemala and eventually to 
is technically called. The fur is fed into this | the Atlantic port of Santa Tomas, and, if 
machine by an attendant, and is brought in| thus extended, this line must become a new 
contact with a toothed cylinder, revolving | interoceanic route. In this relation ‘the 
rapidly, which tosses it into a large box coV- | Guatemala line will have the advantage of a 
ering the machine, and thoroughly mixes | shorter sea route between San Francisco and 
the different qualities. It still contains, | the Atlanti. cities, of from 1,500 to 20,00 
however, a great many impurities, bits of | miles, and also a large local trade in which the 
pelt, and matted fur, which are to be re- | Panama railroad line is altogether deficient. 
moved by “blowing.” The “blowers” are | —San Francisco Bulletin, 
contained in a long wooden case having a) 
cover of fine wire netting, in order to allow | 
the dust to escape. The mixed fur is fed | 
between two rollers upon a cylindrical pick-| ~ ; ¥ 
er, which, making several thousand revolu- | Neptune having brought a cargo from the 
tions a minute, throws the heavy impurities | tin rote ae ag oa a goto 
errate age todre g om dame earth Ob aah the Arctic sea to the mouth of the Obi and 


up in the cover, from which it falls upon a, t Je in fi k pees 

moving apron only to be delivered to another | Turn was 2 nition ul sad “Si 8, and without 
pair of rollers, when the operation is repeat-|®8Y serious difficulty. Siberia is a great 
qj country in extent, and there are said to be 


ed. Each case contains several blowers, and | ae vel ey ah 

when the fur finally emerges, it is perfectly | almost limitless possibilities in. the way of 
uniform and exceedingly light and soft. It| Wheat raising on its vast steppes. 
is now ready to be made into hai bodies, and | 
is carefully separated by weighing into equal | 
amounts, each of which is sufficient far one 





Wheat from a new. source made its appear- 
ance in Europe this year, the Danish vessel 





A company has been formed in France for 
the purpose of laying two new sub-marine 





The forming machinen consist of a large 


hat. | eables, one from Brest to Cape Cod and the 


sheet copper cone, two feet long, with a 


other from»Land’s End the southwestern 
! extremity qi Eogland, to Nova Aeotia, © 
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A’ Sailor’s Career. 


A Japanese sailor named John Mangero, in 
company with two of his countrymen, named 
Denzu and Goeman, was wrecked off the is- 
land of Niphon, about 1840. For six months 
they managed to sustain life on a barren is- 
land. They were rescued by Capt. Whitfield, 
commanding a New Bedford ship, and carried 
to Honolulu. Here Mangero’s two compan- 
ions remained; but John was taken by Capt. 
Whitfield to the United States, where he was 
taught the trade of a cooper, and was placed 
in a school at Fairhaven, Mass., where he 
quickly attained proficiency in our language, 
and, among other studies, gave special atten- 
tion to navigation. The expenses of his 
schooling, etc., were borne by the captain 
who had originally rescued him, and who felt 
a strange interest in his protege. 

In 1849, Mangero, then about 25, sailed for 
California. His success at the mines was not 
great; and, very soon, he took passage for 
the Sandwich Islands, where he met my 
friend Chaplain Damon. 

His first act was to deposit with the chap- 
lain all his money—$60. After a few days of 
wandering about the town, he visited the 
chaplain again, who, observing a peculiar de- 
pression in his look and manner, inquired its 
cause. Mangero then told him that he was 
homesick; that he had an inexpressible de- 
sire to see his native land. In vain did his 
good friend urge the dangers of such a ven- 
ture. To the remark, “Why. John, your 
people will take your head off if you go 
back,” he only replied, “I am anxious to go.” 

The chaplain asked him if he had matured 
any plans, when the young Japanese said: “[ 
have. If I can get a good whaleboat, a sex- 
tant, ‘Bowditch’s Navigator,’ and a barrel of 
bread, and some captain will take me near to 
any of the islands of my country, and put me 
over the ship’s side, with my boat, I will take 
the chances.” 

Chaplain Damon started out with a sub- 
scription paper, explaining to his friends the 
desire of this poor foreign boy to go with his 
two countrymen upon this strange expedi- 
tion. In a little while he had secured $150, 
which, with the $60, was deemed sufficient. 
This money the chaplain invested in a good 
whaleboat, a copy of “Bowditch’s Naviga- 
tor,” a sextant, and a barrel of hard bread. 

Just at this time there appeared at Hono- 
lulu the American bark Sarah Boyd, Capt. 
Whitmore, master, bound from Mazatlan to 
Shanghai. His route would be naturally in 
the direction Mangero desired to take. Chap- 
lain Damon went aboard, told the captain 
that he had two passengers for him, ex- 
plained the case, and urged him to incom- 
mode himself with the party and their lug- 
gage, and the result was the warm-hearted 
sailor consented, and on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1850, John Mangero and his companions 
left Honclulu in the Sarah Boyd. 


Nine years rolled by; but in vain were in- 
quiries made of the various shipmasters and 
others that visited Honolulu concerning John 

ro. Meanwhile, Commodore Perry 
had, with his fleet, visited Japan and made 
the famous treaty by which the ports of that 
country were opened to the nations; and as 
a result, Japan emerged from a condition of 
medieval stagnation to that of the magnifi- 
cent enterprise she now exhibits. Once 
again, upon the return of Perry’s fleet, its 
officers were questioned as to any tidings 
from Mangero, but none had heard of him. 


In May, 1860, the Japanese corvette Can- 
dinmarrah, which had been commissioned to 
carry presents from the government of Japan 
to the government of the United States, on 
her way to San Francisco, touched at the 
port of Honolulu. Imagine the surprise of 
Dr. Damon, when, in an imperial office, with 
the rank of captain in the Japanese navy, 
and acting interpreter of the government, 
wearing his two swords to designate his offi- 
cial status, he recognized his young friend of 
the whaleboat, Jonn Mangero. 

Capt. Mangero related that the passage to- 
ward Japan was uneventful until they 
reached the vicinity of the Great Loochoo 
islands. At this point, in fulfillment of the 
agreement, the whaleboat was launched, and 
he and his companions parted company with 
the Sarah Boyd and her master. Land was 
in sight about five miles distant, and after 
ten hours of hard rowing, the shore was 
reached, and found to be inhabited. They 
were unable to understand the language 
spoken, and the natives were suspicious of 
them, and endeavored in various ways to as- 
certain their nationality, until their Japanese 
origin was made out satisfactorily by the 
manner in which they used their chop-sticks 
in eating the rice furnished to them. 

They were carried before the king of Loo- 
choo, who detained them in his service for 
six months, treating them kindly. At the 
expiration of this time they were placed in a 
junk and taken to the island of Kiusiu. Here 
they were kept. for forty-eight days, being 
carried before the prince of the island, who 
made intelligent inquiries of them ‘hont 








America, Americans, and the manner in 
which they had been treated while sojourn- 
ing in the United States. 

From this island they were conveyed to 
Nagasaki, all this time and subsequently he- 
ing under surveillance, on account of having 
been out of the country. 

Thirty months were spent here; not in 
prison, but deprived of the liberty of free 
locomotion. But at length permission was 
accorded to Mangero to visit his home for 
three days and three nights. Upon his re- 
turn, he was removed to Yeddo, and there 
was invested with the dignity of an official 
with two swords, His whaleboat had been 
carried to Yeddo, and his first commission 
was to build for his government a number of 
these boats. For this purpose he was fur- 
nished with all the workmen required, and 
laboriously taking the whaleboat apart, rivet 
by rivet, and plank by plank, these skillful 
Orientals made duplicates of them, and suc- 
cessfully simulated the American model. 
The old whaleboat is now in the Japanese 
workshop in Yeddo. 

This work completed, Mangero was next 
ordered to make a translation in Japanese of 
“Bowditch’s Navigator, Logarithms.” etc. 
Again he was furnished with assistants, 
copyists, etc., and was some years employed 
in this tedious but important work. Alto- 
gether twenty copies were prepared; the 
original of which by Mangero is in the pos- 
session of the Japanese government. 

Such, in substance, was the story volun- 
teered by Capt. Mangero, and received with 
unspeakable interest by Chaplain Damon. 
At length the latter said: “Captain, pray 
tell me where you were, and what you were 
doing when Commodore Perry was in Japan?” 
He replied: “I was in a room adjoining that 
in which the interview took place between 
Perry and the imperial commissioners; I was 
not allowed to see or to communicate with 
any of the Americans; but each document 
sent by Commodore Perry was passed to me 
to be translated into the Japanese before it 
was sent to the imperial authorities; and the 
replies thereto were likewise submitted to 
me to be translated into English before they 
were sent to Commodore Perry.” 


In gratitude to Dr. Damon, Capt. Mangero 
insisted upon presenting him two articles 
which he said he most valued of all of his 
possessions namely, one of his swords of office 
(a blade over four hundred years old), and 
the only copy in Japanese of “Bowditch’s 
Navigator,” which he had retained for him- 
self. These articles I have personally in- 
spected, and I pronounce the copy of 
“Bowditch” to be one of the most beautiful 
specimens of hand printing [ have ever seen. 
It was on exhibition at our Centennial, and 
was admired by thousands, few of whom 
guessed its notable history. 

With a word further, I leave the subject 
of this sketch. In the year 1870 one of three 
commissioners appointed by Japan to observe 
the conduct of the war between Germany 
and France was Capt. John Mangero, R. N. 
On his homeward journey he stopped at 
Fairhaven to visit and thank his early friend, 
Capt. Whitfield, for his kindness to him. 
The last news of him was brought in 1876 by 
the corvette Tskuban Kaw, Capt. T. Y. Ito, 
who reports him as still living in Japan. — 
Suilors’ Magazine, 


The Mahwa Tree. 

Mr. E. Lockwood, who was for several 
years a magistrate in Monghyr, India, has 
described in the Journal of the Linnean Socie- 
ty the economic uses of the mahwa tree, 
which he speaks of as “a fountain yielding 
food, wine, and oil” to the inhabitants of the 
country where it grows. This tree (the Bus- 
sia latifolia of botanists) grows in the plains 
and forests of Bengal, and attains a height 
of forty to fifty feet, with numerous spread- 
ing branches, forming a close, shady, rounded 
crown. Standing on the Kharakpoor hills, 
250 miles northwest of Calcutta, a hundred 
thousand of the trees are visible in the plains 
below. They might be mistaken for the 
mango, but while the mango is uncertain in 
its yield, the crop of the mahwa never fails. 
The part eaten is the tlowers, which are 
sweet tasting and succulent, and fall in great 
profusion during March and April. The 
natives collect these, dry them, and store 
them as staple articles of.food.. Each tree 
yields two or three hundred weight of the 
corollas; so that the total yield in the Mong- 
hyr district alone, it is estimated, cannot 
fall short of 100,000 tons. The nourishment 
is good, for the Santhals. who use it largely, 
are plump and happy. The mahwa had its 
share in alleviating the Indian famine, and 
during the scarcity which prevailed at Behar 
(1878-4) the crop, which was unusually abun- 
dant, kept thousands of poor people from 
starvation, The flowers are still more useful 
for feeding cattle; and again the same rec- 
ommendation may be advanced, that while 
the potato, maige and barley are uncertain in 
their crop, there has never heen @ season 


when these edible corollas have been known 
to fail. Their keeping powers are excellent; 
a ton, dried and put into sacks, was exported, 
and, examined after two years time, was 
found to be undamaged. The tree furnishes 
a hard and strong timber used for carria; 
wheels, etc. The seeds yield a greenish- 
yellow oil, used for burning in lamps, making 
soap, and for culinary purposes. The 
flowers, in addition to their use for food, are 
now largely employed in the distillation of 
a strong smelling spirit, resembling whisky, 
and which is consumed in great quantities by 
the natives. This liquor, when fresh, proves 
very deleterious to Europeans. The mahwa 
is considered by the Bheels as essential to 
their very existence, and this fact is taken 
advantage of by the government in dealing 
with refractory tribes; it is only necessary 
to threaten the destruction of their mahwa 
trees to bring them to submission. 

Some of the English papers believe that 
there is a possible commercial future for the 
economic products of of this tree, especially 
for its oil, which is said to be worth $175 per 
ton in India. 


A Mule’s Reserved Power. 


This mule looked like he was 138 years old, 
and was dead standing upon his feet. He 
was hitched to a pine-bodied spring wagon, 
with a high dash-board. The team was 
standing on the levee in mute silence, while 
the old darkey who “driv” it went aboard the 
wharf boat. <A tramp could make a barrel of 
money selling pictures of that mule, labeled 
“Patience.” His long, flabby ears hung down 
each side of his head like window awnings 
with the rods out of them. His face wore a 
sober look, while out of his mouth hung a 
tongue eight inches long. His tail swung 
down from the rear end of his hurricane roof 
like a wet rope, while his whole body seemed 
as motionless as déath itself. Presently a 
red-headed urchin, with an old boot in hand, 
walked up in front of him, and, looking into 
his face, saw that the mule was asleep. He 
walked around and climed into that wagon, 
leaned over the dash-board, lifted that mule’s 
tale, and let it come down in time to catch a 
death-grip on that boot leg. That mule 
woke up so quick that he kicked the boy and 
the dash-board twenty feet into the air. He 
didn’t stop there. He changed the position 
of his ears, hauled in his tongue, planted his 


The Brick in W’s. Hat. 


Af amusing incident originated in a bar- 
ber’s shop, a few evenings ago, which caused 
a laugh at the expense of a sensitive and 
highly moral young gentleman. After being 
thoroughly shampooed, Mr. W. requested the 
barber to make a liberal application of bay 
rum to prevent his taking cold. The tonsor- 
ial artist, thinking a bottle, like a rose, by 
any other name, would smell as sweet, wet 
the young man’s locks profusely with undi- 
luted whiskey. After which W. hastily 
clapped on his hat, and hurried up the street, 
the keen northwester blowing the fiery fumes 
along their course and past the young gen- 
tleman’s olefactorieés. Soon, however, he 
was accosted by a familiar friend who is now 
and then addicted tohis cups. “Poor Blank,” 
mentally exclaimed W., “he’s in for a New 
Year spree, sure,” while the fumes from the 
saturated head mingled their pungent odors 
with a broad areaof atmosphere and Blank 
began to look wonderingly at W. regrettin 
that the usually staid and abstemious friend 





was beginning a bad record on his new leaf. 
| Both in disgust at the breath of the other 
said good morning and passed on. W. next 
met his clerical friend 8. and stopped for a 
brief greeting. “Thunder!” exclaimed 

mentally, as he paused and the spirit fumes 
again wreathed about nose and head. “Can 
it be that S. is‘*going on a holiday drunk 
too?” “Good day,” and as W. passed quickly 
up the street, Rev. S. looked sadly after him 
and quietly exclaimed, “What is the world 





coming to when one of my flo¢ék —— well, 
well.” 

| W. next encountered two young lady 
| friends beneath whose radiant eyes his late 
| look of disgust dissolved with the whiskey 
|fumes borne southward with the rushing 
| breeze. The trio paused. Again the atmo- 
| sphere was suspiciously odorous. The girls 
| sniffed the air vigorously, and with a signifi- 
| cant nudge of the arms they took French 
| leave of W. and did not wait to get beyond 
| his hearing before exclaiming, “It’s the first 
| time I ever saw W. drunk.” W. thought’ in 
| his turn, “The whole town’s on a big drunk,” 
| and in deep disgust he passed into his board- 
| ing house and up to his room, and uncovering 
| his head discovered for the first time that 
| the brick this time was in his own hat and 
| not in those of the friends he had been meu- 
| tally accusing. That evening the friend, the 





fore feet and his head between his knees, and | preacher and the ladies were interviewed and 
from the fore shoulders to the tip of his trunk | laughing explanations made. The barber 
was in lively motion, and he didn’t look like| has also been interviewed, and the little 
he was more than two years old, the way he | brown jug and its contents placed where they 
was kicking that old wagon body into kind-| Will no longer damage the reputation of a 
ling wood with his heels. He had it all to; high toned and exemplary young man. 
himself, and was doing fine, when the old 
darkey rushed up the hill, got in front of him | 
and grabbing him by each ear shouted, | 
“Whoa! I tell you. Wat’s de matter wieyou?| Sir Joseph Hooker, in his last annual re- 
Whoa-up!” and looking round at the crowd, | port on Kew Gardens, makes the following 
yelled, “Will some o’ your gemmin git dat er| remarks on the supply of boxwood: 
boot leg out while I hole him? kasse de wag- For some years past the supply of this im- 
gin’s mine an’ I jes borrowed de mule.” But} portant wood has diminished in quantity caus- 
no one ventured, and when we left his heels | ing it to rise in price. It is derived from the 
had almost reached the toll-gate, and the old ; forests of the Caucasus, Armenian and Cas- 
darkey was still yelling “whoa!”— Louisville | pian shores. The wood of the best quality 
Courier-Journal, \’comes from the Black sea forests, and is 
—- | principally shipped from the port of Poti. 
Divided Affection. | The produce of the Caspian forests, known in 
| trade as “Persian wood,” until last year was 
wae ; | also exported through the Black sea from 
An Elmira boy is awarded the parentage of | Taganrog. This found its way, after the 
the following composition on Christmas: |commencement of the war, via the Volga 
Christmas comes every year, and it is the | canal, to St. Petersburg. The produce of the 
best day in the year excepting fourth of July | Caspian forests is softer and inferior in qual- 
which is a better day to fire off guns and pis- | ity to that of the Black sea. It is a matter 
tols. Hookey fired off an old gun one fourth | of interest to see whether one result of the 
of July and it kicked him agin a hydrant and | war will be to open these Black sea forests 
an awful bunch growed on his head and he} which the Russian government has hitherto 
didn’t know much for two hours Christmas is | kept rigorously closed. The falling off of the 
the best time to get presents my sister Lucy | supply has led, meanwhile, to various at- 
hung up her stocking and I put a mud turtle tempts to find substitutes for boxwood for 
in it and she was fearful mad you bet if my | Many purposes, Messrs. Joseph Gardner & 
aunt Rachel should hang up her stocking it | Sons, of Liverpool, have introduced, with 
would hold a dump cart full of things William | some success, the American dogwood ( Cornus 
Bradshaw eat so much candy and pudding! florida) and persimmon (Diospyros Virgini- 
one Christmas that his folks had to put him | qn) for shuttle making, for which purpose 
in a grave after he died I should like to see) box has hitherto been in great demand. The 





The Supply of Boxwood. 


oe! See 


-old Dudley the truent officer in a grave and | diminished supply has also drawn attention 


so would all the boys I should like to have it | to the Himalayas as a source. 
Christmas and fourth of Julys all the time.| It seems, however, that the difficulty of 
ibd | transit from the mountains to the seaboard is 
: A | found to be the great obstacle; and in addi- 
So vast in bulk are the domestic products | ;. g . ? 
exported from the United States that by no | tion thereto, the possible supply, sppeers to 


- ripe F | be much smaller than is furnished from ex- 
ossible management, under existing circum- | .”*. : 
Seeaieal can the vessels pabone tet for the | #Hg sources. Mr. R. J. Scott has presented 
trade obtain cargoes hitherward. Nor would | ra eat rt waa aah ri eo 
the case be very much different if the tariff “°° ‘ote f ta, My b oath ee ps ME bac pee 
were reduced. The truth is that the coun- | Stes, is by far the best wood after box that 


try has become self sustaining to such a re- | he = had the opportunity of testing. —Scien- 
markable extent, that our foreign friends are | Sifle American. 


fast losing their domestic markets. —North | 
American, 


A sea captain was about to dance at a com- 
| pany with a lady of rank, who delicately 
— hinted to him the propriety of his putting 
The Japan Gazette is of the opinion that | on a pair of gloves. His reply was, “Never 
China is powerless to resist the encroach-|mind me, ma’am; I shall wash my hands 
ments of Russia, by reason of poverty, in- | when T’ve done dancing.” 
ternal dissensions, and the utter weakness of | 
the central government, China, it says, a) 
rickety and worn-ont nation.” os 





The first narrow guage railroad in Yrance 
{a noon to be built from Herman to Beaumont, 
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Salt on Wheat. 


Inquiries are frequently made as to the 
utility and advantages of the application of 
salt to wheat land. As bearing upon this 
question 7he Rural New Yorker refers to the 
the following experiments tried in different 
localities: 

Last spriag Mr. Joshua Knight, of Ogle 
county, Ill., sowed thirteen barrels of salt on 
twenty acres seeded to wheat, and left astrip 
in the middle of the piece without salt. The 
ground on which he sowed the salt produced 
over eighteen bushels of good spring wheat 
per acre, while that on which there was no 
salt was hardly worth cutting—the wheat be- 
ing badly shrunken, injured by rust, chinch 
bugs, etc, 

I consider this a fair test, and it has never 
before been published, though I deem it of 
sufficient importance to report it to the de- 
partment of agriculture. A similar experi- 
ment was tried in Iowa last spring and the 
result was published in the Iowa City Jepud- 
lican as follows: 

“H. G. Coe, of Cedar county, tried the ex- 
periment of spreading three bushels of salt 
broadcast over two acres of wheat field. The 
yield was forty bushels per acre, while the 
rest of the field gave only nine and a half 
bushels per acre. The straw was bright, not 
being injured by rust, as the wheat alongside 
of it was, and it stood six inches higher.” 

The following from the Montreal Gazette 
is apropos, as it gives the results of valuable 
scientific experiments of the effect of salt on 
wheat. 

“In an interesting series of experiments 
recently made on the farm of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the manure 
value of salt was unmistakably indicated. 
An acre of wheat dressed with 300 pounds of 
common salt yielded thirty-nine bushels of 
grain, with a proportionate amount of straw; 
while an adjoining acre, left unmanured, 
produced only twenty-nine bushels per acre, 
with the straw imperfectly developed. The 
entire cost of the crop is not stated, but this 
experiment shows that the additional ten 
bushels resulting from the salt were pro- 
duced at a cost of 30 cents each. In another 
case a piece of ground intended for wheat 
was plowed the preceding fall, and again in 
May, when it was sowed with salt, and after- 
ward plowed before seeding. On the Ist and 
2d of September wheat was sown at the rate 
of two bushels to the acre. The crop when 
harvested, yielded, according to the estimate 
of the owner, Mr. John Park, not less than 
forty bushels of grain to the acre, witha 
luxuriant growth of straw. From these and 
many similar cases the inference seems to be 
that salt is a specific for the wheat crop, im- 
parting solidity to the grain and firmness to 
the straw. But it must not be concluded 
that equally good results will always follow 
the application of salt.” 





A Successful Experiment in Naval Archi- 
tecture. 


The hull of the British war-ship Inflexible 
is fashioned so as to resemble an elongated, 
diamond-shaped figure. She has a breadth 
of seventy-five feet, with a length of only 324 
feet, and her proportions are, therefore, as 
one to fonr and one-third, while those of the 
great trans-Atlantic steamers are usually one 
to eight, and sometimes as one to ten. Con- 
sidering the immense cost of an iron-clad of 
over 11,000 tons displacement, the experi- 
ment was a courageous one; but the results 
more than made good the statements of Mr. 
Froude, the naval architect who designed the 
vessel, for, with relatively weak engine 
power, when compared with other iron- 
clads in the British navy, this new ship 
has proved herself to be an _ exceed- 
ingly fast one, ason a trial trip she made 
fourteen and three quarter knots an hour 
for six consecutive hours. The design of her 
architect was to secure in her hull the least 
resistance to the water, and this was ob- 
tained by entirely doing away with straight 
parallel sides. From the stem the body of 
the ship widens gradually towards its great- 
est breadth, and when this is passed the lines 
taper off toward the stern. Mr. Froude 
claims that resistance to speed is found in 
the long, straight sides of a ship, and that 
great breadth of beam, instead of being det- 
rimental to the sailing qualities of a vessel, 
is a positive advantage when properly propor- 
tioned. It is not too much to say that this 
upsets any number of existing notions on the 
subject of ship building, and were it not for 
the palpable success mentioned above, it is 
doubtful whether one ship builder in a hun- 
dred, in this country and in England would be 
willing to admit the force of the argument. 

So far as war vessels are concerned, Mr. 
Froude’s theories are likely in the future to 
meet with wide acceptance, but when we 
come to apply his rules to merchant ships 
certain obstaeles are encountered. He says 
that it would not be difficult to build ocean 
steamers on this model which would have a 





speed of twenty knots an hour, with the 
same power that is now applied to make a 
much less headway, say thirteen knots an 
hour, but then, on the other hand, ships so 
constructed would not be as good freighting 
craft as the long, narrow steamers that now 
ply between New York and Liverpool. Room- 
age in the hold would be wanting, and in the 
absence of sufficient bearing surface, a rela- 
tively small weight would sink them far down 
inthe water. While they would be easier to 
handle when under steerage way than the 
long hulls, they would prove awkward boats 
to load and discharge upon lying at docks or 
piers.—N. Y. Ttmes. 


It Wasn’t Her Hair At All. 





Yesterday afternoon a couple of gentlemen 
were walking down Main street, and a lady 
with one of those pitch-forward hats was 
walking ahead of them a few feet. Said one 
of the gents, “Did you ever see hair put up in 
that way before?” 

“Upon my word I never did. It is enough 
to spoil the best hair in the trade.” 

“And then the color—why, it is entirely off 
style.” 

“Went out of fashion two years ago.” 

The lady ahead looked mad enough to eat 
a fire-plug. 

“And just think of charging $7 for a lot of 
hair like that.” 

“If [had itin my store I wouldn’t get rid 
of it in five years, unless some lunatic came 
along.” 

“Tt can’t cost less than three hours’ work 
each day to keep the miserable tousle in or- 
der. The woman’s husband that—” 

And then that lady in front turned around 
with fire and fury in her eyes: 

“You miserable puppies, I'd just thank you 
to let my hair alone. If you dare to say 
another word I'll scream ‘Police,’ and have 
you arrested.” 

As soon as the gentlemen recovered breath 
the Pittston man exclaimed: 

“Your hair, madam! your hair!” 

“Yes, my hair. You just keep your impu- 
dent tongue off it.” 

“I positively declare neither of us saw you 
or your hair.” 

“Then what were you talking about it 
for?” 

“Talking about it! 
thinking about it.” 

“Then what were you talking about in that 
contemptible style?” 

“Why, madam, I do business in this town, 
and this gentleman deals in hair in Scranton, 
and we were conversing about a lot of hair 
we saw together in Philadelphia yesterday, 
and on which the dealer tried to cheat him.” 

“And is that all?” 

“Upon my honor that is all.” 

The lady looked a little mollified but re- 
marked with a rather scornful accent: 

“It may be so, but I don’t believe one word 
of it.” 

And she sailed off with her nose well up in 
the air, while the two greatly astonished gen- 
tlemen stepped into the National House for 
something to steady their astonished nerves. 


Incident On The Train. 


We were not even 





There is always some one on the train to 
make people feel happy. For instance, there 
was a gentleman who had a bottle of home- 
made wine, and he couldn't get the cork out. 
We have never seen a man in distress but 
there were noble souls that would sacrifice 
themselves to assist him. One man offered 
a knife, and after the blade had been broken 
and left in the cork, he subsided. Every- 
body looked for a democrat to get a cork- 
screw, but there were few democrats there, 
and they unfortunately had their sociable 
clothes on. The conductor was appealed to, 
but he only asked what they took him for, 
and looked offended. It was noticed that 
there was a bad crowd in the rear car, and so 
a boy, who desired to be a messenger, was 
given alittle practice. He was told to go into 
the back car and find Senator Hide, and bor- 
row his cork-screw. Senator Hide is a Meth- 
odist deacon, and he was seated by the side 
of a good Baptist lady, and they were talking 
of a prospective revival in the good work to 
which they both had enlisted for life. When 
very much interested in each other’s remarks, 
the boy pulled the elbow of Senator Hide and 
said: “A gentleman in the other car wants to 
borrow your cork-screw.” If an earthquake 
had quaked right there, if a republican ma- 
jority had exploded, if the adjoining field 
through which the train was running, had 
opened and swallowed up every man on the 
train that had a pass, Elder Hide could not 
have appeared more thunderstruck. The 
smile that is stereotyped on his face, and 
which so nearly resembles that of Colfax, 
broke out in a newspot, and looked as though 
it was sick, and though he attempted to ex- 
plain to the truly good lady that it was a joke, 
she looked pained, as though she had lost all 
confidence in men, Elder Hide got up and 





called the boy out on the platform, and what 
he did is not known, though it is rumored 
that the section. hands found a bob-tailed 
boy’s coat on the track, and a number of 
trinkets usually carried by boys. And there 
was one boy less applying for a position this 
year,—Peck's Sun, 


Brother Gardner’s Lime-Kiln Club. 





“Gen’lem, if you see a pusson rushin’ ’roun’ 
de world enveloped in a dimund pin an’ an’ 
ulster, am dat any sign dat he pays taxes, 
rents a church pew, an’ brings his chill’en up 
in de way dey should go?” 

Brother Gardner looked down upon the 
sixty-four faces in the orchestra chairs, but 
not a voice responded. 

“When you see a pusson seated in a sky- 
blue cutter, pushin’ de lines over a fast hoss, 
an’ lookin’ outer his left eye as if he had de 
bulge on all de co’ner lots in town, am dat 
enny sign dat a single grocer would trus’ him 
for a box of sa’dines or a peck of carrots?” 

The Elder Toots heaved a deep sigh; and 
Huckleberry Jones silently scratched his off 
leg just below the knee. 

“When a man takes up fo’ seats in de kyar, 
pushes folks aroun’ on de market, elbows 
aroun’ de City Hall, an’ gets de fust place at 
de stamp window in de Post-office, am dat 
enny sign dat when it came to de pull he’d 
give half a dollar’s worth of wood ter keep an 
orfun asylum from freezin’ to death? Doan’ 
you black folks git dust in yer eyes! Dar’sa 
heap of sand an’ saw-dust in dis woruld dat 
passes for sugar to de man walkin’ by, but 
when you comes to de pinch de sugar ain’t 
dar. De saw-dust bulges up an’ de sand 
creeps out, an’ you are dis’pinted an’ dis- 
gusted. It’s kinder hard to have to eat cold 
turnip when you know dat de fam’ly nex’ 
doah am luxuriatin’ on sweet cake an’ turkey, 
but if de turnip am paid for you needn’t fear 
for yer digestion. I expeck dat de h’arafter 
am de biggest fing enny of us hev got to work 
fur, an’I tole you, brudders, dat big seal- 
rings an’ pants cut twenty-two inches across 
de kull am nowhar’ ‘longside of a kin’ word 
an’ an honest heart.—Detroit Free Press. 





Happy to See Death’s Signals, 


He was evidently doing his best to keep 
warm, and there was a sad effort made to 
make the lower end of his vest meet with the 
upper end of his low-cut pants. “This is 
rather bright, pleasant holiday weather,” 
said the old man, shrugging his shoulders. 
“T don’t see much to complain on. To be 
sure, I’m not prosperin’ so well as I once was 
—can you give me a nickel, not to hinder you 
too long, for I see you are uneasy and the 
day is rather cold to stand around on the 
walk.” As the coin was pressed into the 
shriveled hand, blue with the cold, the humid 
eyes dropped tears whieh, falling into the 
ruts of the cheek, ran down and lost them- 
selves in the gray, scraggy beard which cov- 
ered his two lips in an unkempt mass. “I’m 
very thankful for the money. It’s been nigh 
onto twenty-four hours since I tasted food, 
and a square meal will be ’ceedingly accept- 
able. But you see, my young friend, it’s 
been a long time since I learned that it is 
useless to complain about them ’ere things 
that cannot be hindered. I sometimes think 
that the sky is coming down to me. It 
seems so kinder near, and at others it seems 
that the earthis coming up. These two 
feelin’s unite often, and then I somehow feel 
as though the end is near, and I am so happy 
that I laugh. But I’m talkin’ too long to 
suit yer. I'll pull along to this coffee-house 
and get a mowful of sumthin’ to eat. God 
bless yer.” And he trudged along, shrugg- 
ing his shoulders to get a trifle more circu- 
lation in his sluggish veins.—Cleveland 
Leader. 





The morals of horse trading are somewhat 
peculiar. A gentleman bought a fine trotter, 
who was warranted to be without fault. It 
was discovered, however, that he was blind 
of one eye. The sold remonstrated with the 
seller, and indulged in a long discourse on 
the virtue of truthfulness, just as though 
horse dealing was not outside all the rules of 
commercial ethics. “You told me, sir, that 
the horse was entirely without fault, and yet 
he is blind.” The casuist looked blandly 
into the the irritated countenance of the 
loser by the transaction and said, with 
charming naivete: “I do not regard blind- 
ness as a fault, sir; it is a misfortune.” 


A ruralist seated himself at a restaurant 
table yesterday, and began upon the bill of 
fare. After keeping three waiters nearly an 
hour employed in bringing dishes to him, he 
called one of them to him, heaved a sigh 
and whispered as he spread the bill of fare 
before him and pointed with his finger: 
“Mister, ve et to thar, and,”—moving his 
finger down to the bottom of the page—“ef it 
ain’t agin the rule, I'd like to skip from thar 
to thar!” 





Foreign News. 


Several new strikes have begun in England. 


President McMahon has pardoned 1,800 
communists. 

One of the most important cotton factories 
in Switzerland is closing its business. 


Crighton Brothers, merchants of Newcas- 
+ gallant have. failed. Liabilities, $97, - 


An explosion occurred in a coal mine in 
Wales, recently, by which sixty persons were 
killed. , 

Russia is offering aid and succor to the 
ameer while his son is being bought up by 
England. 

McKay & Kirkwood, extensive wholesale 
stationers, printers, and publishers, of Glas- 
gow, have failed. Liabilities large. 


J. D. Fairman, a prominent maltster, of 
Bishop's Stortford, England, has failed, with 
liabilities of from £100,000. to £150,000 (726, - 
000). 

Glasgow papers give a list of upward of 
160 failares Th Olaicow and the weak oP Scot- 
land directly and indirectly traceable to the 
stoppage of the city of Glasgow bank. The 
total liabilities of the Scotch firms who have 
been dragged down are $125,000,000. 


The French government has given one 
year’s notice of the termination of all treaties 
of commerce. This is simply a measure of 
precaution to leave the hands of France free 
in view of Bismarck’s new economic policy, 
and the difficulty of concluding a new treaty 
with Austria. 





How Nevada Logs Come Down. 


A chute is laid from the river’s bank up 
the steep mountain to the railroad, and 
while we are telling it, the monster logs are 
rushing, thundering, flying, leaping down 


the declivity. They come with the speed of, 


a thunderbolt, and somewhat of its roar. A 
track of fire and. smoke follows—fire struck 
by their friction with the chute logs. They 
descend the 1,700 feet of chute in 14 seconds. 
In doing so they drop 700 feet perpendicularly. 
They strike the deep water of the pond with 
a report that can be heard a mile distant. 
Logs fired from a cannon could scarcely have 
a greater velocity than they have at the foot 
of the chute. Their average velocity is over 
100 feet in a second throughout the entire 
distance, and at the instant they leap from 
the mouth their speed must be fully 200 feet 
per second. A x pine log sometimes 
weighs ten tons. at a missile! How the 
water is dashed into the air! Like a grand 
plume of diamonds and rainbows, the feathery 
spray is hurled to a height of a hundred feet. 
It forms the grandest fountain ever beheld. 
How the waters of the pond foam and seethe 
and dash against the shore! One log, having 
spent its force by its mad plunge into the 
deep waters, has floated so as to be at right 
angles with the path of the descending 
monsters. The mouth of the chute is per- 
haps 15 feet above the surface of the water. 
A huge log hurled from the chute cleaves the 
air and alights on the floating log. You 
know how a bullet glances, but can you im- 
agine a sawlog glancing? The end strikes 
with a heavy shock, but glides quickly past 
for a short distance, then a crash like the 
reverberation of artillery, the falling log 
springs 150 feet vertically into the air and 
with a curve like a rocket falls into the pond 
70 yards from the log it struck. 





Writing of New England in the seven- 
teenth century, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler says, 
in his “History of American Literature,” 
recently published: “The typical household 
of New England was one of patriarchal 
populousness,” and adds in a note: “The 
sturdy patriot, Roger Clapp of Dorchester, 
was happy in the possession of fourteen 
children. Cotton Mather was not so abundant 
in children as he was in books, since of the 
former he had only fifteen. Benjamin 
Franklin was one of seventeen children. 
William Phips, who attained the honor of 
knighthood and became a royal governor of 
Massachusetts, was the son of a poor gun- 
smith of Pemaquid, and belonged to a flock 
of twenty-six children, all by the same father 
and mother, and twenty-one of them sons.” 


She wept. the poor laundress, on return- 
ing five shirts, where her patron had in- 
trusted her with six, and confessed that she 
had burned a big hole in the sixth, while 
ironing. “Never mind,” says, kindly, her 
customer. Christmas comes but once. a 
year, and that'll be ali right. How much do 
IT owe you?” “Six shirts at 124 cents each— 
75 cents.” “But, Isay, you burned one of ’em 
up.” “Well, suppose I did, Hadn’t I washed 
it before I burned it? Go along wid ye; try- 
ing to chate a poor dissolute widow, ”—New 
York World, 
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Some Blunders. 


Says a writer in the Detroit News: 

It is a very bad side of human nature, as 
Pip’s uncle Joe would remark, that leads 
mankind to rejoice in the slips of fellowmen. 
It makes no difference in what the /apsus 
consists—whether a great moral light falls 
from the path of virtue, or a dandy, gotten 
up regardless of expense, steps on a banana 
peeling and measures his length on the side- 
walk, or an embarrassed speaker gets his 
tropes and metatropes tangled in inextricable 
confusion—everybody laughs. 

When the steamer Oliver Ellsworth blew up 
when making a landing on the Ohio river, 
and an excited individual ran through the 
streets shouting: 

“The Elliver Olsworth’s biled her buster!” 
People laughed before they went to gather 
up the wounded and dying. 

On an occasion of a great wedding in the 
cathedral at Baltimore, there being much 
confusion and noise, the people standing on 
the seats the better to see the ceremony, the 
Bishop in desperation, took his stand in front 
of the altar and cried: “Will you not re- 
member that this is the house of the Lord? 
Every one of you sit down on the floor and 
put your feet on the seats!” ° 

We once heard a bashful young preacher 
endeavor to speak of the tympanum of the 
ear, but, getting his mind fixed on a useful 
though inelegant kitchen utensil instead, he 
confusedly ejaculated: “The tin pan—the 
tin—I should say, my hearers, the tin pan— 
my Christian friends, you know what I am 
trying to-get at.” It took him some time to 
pick up the thread of his discourse after that, 
though, and he couldn’t think of tympanum 
till he got home. 

At the time of the great destitution among 
the new -settlers in the upper counties of 
Michigan, two or three years ago, when sup- 
plies were being sent in from all parts of the 
country, a worthy brother in prayer meeting 
prayed as follows: “O Lord move upon the 
hearts of thy people till they supply all our 
wants. Grant that they may be led to con- 
tribute so liberally that there may be for 
every family a barrel of flour, and a barrel of 
pork, and a barrel of salt, and a barrel of 
pepper—oh! no, Lord, that’s too much pep- 
per for one family.” He did his best to cor- 
rect his blunder, as did another brother that 
prayed: “Grant, O Lord, that every tub may 
stand on its own bottom—to use a common 
though vulgar expression, which, by the way, 
we did not mean to use in this connection.” 

When General Moreau was visiting this 
country he attended a college commencement, 
we think at Ann Arbor, and, during the ex- 
ercises, the choir gave a piece of music, the 
refrain of each verse of which was “'T'o-mor- 
row! to-morrow! to-morrow!” The general 
not catching the drift of the idea of the 
poetry, ifit had any, and only understood 
what to him was “To Moreau!” created much 
amusement by rising at the end of each 
stanza and bowing gracefully to the singers 
with his hand on his heart. 

As for typographical blunders their name is 
legion. ‘Ihe little leaden imps delight in 
jumping into each other’s places, thereby 
bringing many an ambitious paragraphist to 
shame and confusion of spirit, while to the 
unlucky type setter is left the looking for a 
fiery judgment swift to come. 

It was a Michigan editor, who, by not 
minding his p’s and q’s, was made to say of a 
departed friend “though dead he yet squeak- 
eth,” and another one who corrected his mis- 
take by saying: “In an advertisement in yes- 
terday’s issue the types made us speak of a 
horse twenty-two and one-half hands high— 
for hands read feet.” 

Poor poets, fresh from Parnassian heights, 
are often driven to desperation by the ap- 
pearance which their thought-children are 
made to assume when clothed in print and 
presented to the public gaze. The devil 
(printer’s) must have ruled when 

“See the pale martyr with his sheet of 
fire,” 
was changed to 

“See the pale martyr with his shirt on 
fire ;” 


or 

“See the struck eagle stretched upon the 
plain.” 
was turned to 

“See the stuck eagle stretched upon the 
plate ;” 
and a friend of ours once had two consecu- 
tive poems headed “A Stray Wolf” and 
“Stretching the Truth” instead of “A Stray 
Waif” and “Searchings for Truth.” 

Reporters catch it too, sometimes, though 
we opine it takes more to crush the young 
aspirations of a reporter than those of a poet. 
A party newspaper, in describing a political 
meeting, said that the enthusiastic multitude 
rent the air with their snouts; and the friends 
of the Rev. Dr. Wayland were surprised to 
learn that, during a session of the American 
Scientific association at Providence, he gave 
a billiard party—a brilliant party being what 





he did give. So, in chronicling a speech of 
Gov. McDowell’s in congress, the reporter’s 
manuscript declared that “many members 
wept, and among them Mr. Speaker Winthrop 
more than once gave way to his feelings in a 
flood of tears;” but his paper announced 
that “many members slept, and among them 
Mr. Speaker Winthrop more than once gave 
way to his feelings in a flood of beer.” 

A New York daily had prepared for it two 
articles, one concerning a sermon preached 
by an eminent divine, and the other relating 
some incidents in the career of a mad dog, 
but, unfortunately, while being placed in the 
form, the two were “mixed” with the follow- 
ing result: 


“The Rev. James Thompson, rector of St. 
An@érew’s church, preached to a large con- 
course of people on Sunday last. This was 
his last sermon. In a few weeks he will bid 
farewell to his congregation, as his physi- 
cians advise him to cross the Atlantic. He 
exhorted his brethren and sisters, and, after 
offering a devout prayer, took a whim to 
cut up some frantic freaks. He ran up Tim- 
othy street to Johnson, and down Benefit 
street to College. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, a couple of boys seized him and 
tied a tin kettle to him and he again started. 
A great crowd collected, and, for a time, 
there was a grand scene of noise, running 
and confusion. After some trouble he was 
shot by a policeman.” 

A Bible was once printed in Germany in 
which, in the sentence pronounced on Eve, in 
Genesis, the word “Herr” was rendered 
“Narr,” changing ”He shall be thy Lord” to 
“He shall be thy fool.” A letter dropping 
unnoticed out of a form of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, as it was going to press, made 
“We shall all be changed in the twinkling of 
an eye” read “We shall all be hanged in the 
twinkling of an eye,” and. on another similar 
occasion, the substitution of one letter for 
another in the marriage service made the 
marriage vows binding only “as long as ye 
both shall like.” 

The substitution of a “u” for an “a” in an 
edition of a Reman Catholic Missal once pub- 
lished in France, gave rise to ashocking blun- 
der. In the rubric directions for some cere- 
mony it was written, or rather printed, “Here 
the priest will take off his culotte,” the last 
word meaning, in plain English, the gentle- 
man’s br—ches, while calotte (a cap or mitre) 
was intended. 


‘Goonns 





There are three species of shrubs or 
trees having names so similar as to be often 
mistaken, but so dissimilar in character that 
neither themselves nor their products are 
ever confounded. The coco is a bush not 
unlike our thorn in form and appearance, 
found in some paris of South America. The 
cocoa isa species of palm, which grows in 
mast tropical countries from fifty to eighty 
feet high, and has been known for ages as 
producing the cocoanut. The cacao is a 
very diffierent tree, growing only from twelve 
to twenty feet in height, an evergreen, na- 
tive of America, the product of which was 
never known in Europe till about the year 
1520, when it was introduced by the Span- 
iards from Mexico. The name is more com- 
monly written cocoa (which Webster says is 
a corruption of cacao), and the cocoa of 
commerce, of which chocolate is made, is the 
product of this tree; while, on the other 
hand, cocoa matting ismade from the fibre 
of the palm or cocoanut tree. This cocoa or 
chocolate tree abounds in South America, 
and some of the West India Islands. It 
grows wild, but is also extensively and profit- 
ably cultivated. The product isa fruit some- 
what resembling our cucumber, some five or 
six inches long, and three or more thick in 
the smaller species, but much increased in 
size in the larger. The fruit contains from 
ten to forty or fifty seeds, arranged in rows 
within a sweet pulp much like our water- 
melon. The fruit matures twice in the year, 
in June and December, and is chiefly valua- 
ble for these seeds, though the pulp is also 
used for food. The seeds, slightly acrid 
and bitter in taste, are sometimes pre- 
pared for market by being § simply 
dried in the sun; but more frequently they 
are placed in large tubs, or buried in pits in 
the earth, that they may ferment and so 
part with a portion of their bitter taste, 
after which they are sun dried and sub- 
sequently roasted like coffee. This process 
causes the shell to break and readily peel 
away; the body of the seed also breaks and, 
when pressed a little, separates into irregular 
pieces not unlike our split beans. These are 
called “nibs,” and aré separated from the 
shells by winnowing. The shells are the 
article from which the well known drink of 
our tables, which we also call “shells,” is 
made. They constitute from ten to fifteen 
per cent of the whole weight, and contain 
only the smallest proportion of the peculiar 
properties of the cocoa seed. The “nibs” 





purchased, it being impossible to adulterate 
them without detectjon. The article known 
as cocoa which we buy, ought to be made 
by simply grinding these nibs between heated 
stones and pressing the whole oily product 
into a mould where it will cure; but of 
course in this process there is opportunity 
for much adulteration. 

Chocolate also ought to be made by simply 
mixing pure cocoa paste with such flavoring 
extracts as each maker may choose. The 
ancient Aztecs used vanilla and different 
spices, and attained great skill in making 
this, which was their favorite beverage. 
The Spaniards became exceedingly fond of 
it, and were quite extravagant in its praise, 
helping thus its rapid introduction into 
Europe. Modern nations have used almost 
every kind of flavoring, not so much in pre- 
paration of the drink as of various con- 
fections into which chocolate is made. When 
chocolate is to be used for a drink, there is 
perhaps more reason for some adulteration of 
the cocoa, than in case of most other sub- 
stances. By itself the cocoa contains so 
much oily matter as to make it difficult to 
mix with water. The oil often gathers upon 
the surface of the beverage, so as to make it 
unpleasant to the sight, if not to the taste of 
many persons ;but, mingled with other sub- 
stances cocoa unites with water more freely. 
Commencing, therefore, with this as an os- 
tensible reason for adulteration, manufactur- 
ers have often carried the process to a ruin- 
ous extent ; mingling flour, sago, meal, starch, 
arrowroot, honey, molasses, finely ground 
rice, etc., and if these have absorbed too 
much of the oil, as they sometimes do, using 
tallow. lard, or some vegetable-oil to make 
up the deficiency, and also coloring matter to 
restore the tint of the cocoa. For the latter 
purpos Venetian red, umber, and annatto are 
used, and sometimes poisonous metallic col- 
ors. Whatever the admixture, it is thorough- 
ly incorporated with the cocoa paste while 
warm, and the whole is turned into moulds 
to cool; in this form it is sold as chocolate. 
Often it happens that the preparation is a 
compound having hardly more than a flavor- 
ing of cocoa, and it is not strange that such 
drinks do not become popular. The pure 
article, however, is an invigorating beverage, 
containing much the same nutritive qualities 
as milk, and also an astringent principle which 
gently excites the nerves, aud retards the 
waste of the tissues like the similar principle 
in tea and coffee; only the excitement of the 
latter is more marked than that of chocolate, 
se is doubtless the healthier drink.— J. 

”. Mercantile sar nal. 


- nian Ducks. 

A correspondent writes us from Niagara 
Falls: “On the American side of Niagara 
Falls there is a ‘custom grist mill,’ which has 
a pond running up along shore, almost on a 
line with the upper end of Goat Island. A 
low stone wall separates this pond from the 
rapids, though at the south end there is no 
wall, as the water of the river enters the 
pond, or mill-dam, at this point. Everybody 
knows about this old mill, owned by, J. M. 
Whitmer, but everyone does not know that 
he has raised this season, from three wild 
mallard ducks and one drake, 122 ducks, 
which at this present time are able to respond 
to roll-call and acknowledge the corn three 
or four times a-day. ‘These ducks were 
brought from St. Clair Flats last fall. They 
had each one wing clipped, but Mr. Drake 
went unclipped, as he never showed any dis- 
position to desert his three wives. All the 
progeny have a wing clipped. These ducks 
were all hatched under hens. the whole num- 
ber hatched being 167. Of the forty-five not 
raised, some were killed by the old birds, 
some by muskrats, and the balance by the 
common rat. One of the ducks has shown 
no disposition to set, while the other two 
tried it on, laying in one nest (stolen) in Sep- 
tember, but this joint progeny never came to 
anything. The three ducks have laid 384 
eggs, but as some were dropped along the 
race-way instead of in the pen, the sum total 
is supposed to be 460 eggs for the season. 
These ducks were raised for decoys, and are 
to be anchored in the sloughs and streams 
this fall by the members of the Niagara 
Shooting Club. Do you thing any of these 
ducks are so foolish as to paddle out of the 
pond, or fall over the low stone wall, and 
thus get into the rapids? I tell you, nay! 
Such a circumstance is unknown in fact. 
They are altogether disinclined to ramble 
either up or down the river. The young 
ducks up to the present writing (Nov. 5.) 
have laid thirteen eggs. Old ducks began 
laying in February and ceased in October.” 


“If that man had been under my treat 
ment,” said a physician who worshipped him- 
self and didn’t believe in any other god, or 
know of any, “he .would have been out of 
doors in twenty-four hours, instead of linger- 
ing for six weeks.” “Yes,” was the rejoinder, 
“out of the doors and on the way to the 


are the purest form in which cocoa can be |! cemetery.” 





A Lottery Romance. 


An Italian gentleman with a nice little in- 
come had a nice little servant girl who said 
tohim one morning: “O, if you please, 
won’t you give me three francs, to buy a lot- 
tery ticket with? I dreamed last night that 
No. 41,144 was going “to draw the capital 
prize, and I want to buy that number.” 

He gave the girl three francs, and the 
next day on happening to look at the report 
of the drawing saw that No. 41,144 had 
drawn the capital prize of 518,652.85 lire, or, 
to speak more accurately, $100,000. 

Returning quietly to the house he con- 
cealed his emotion and said to the servant 
girl, “Susan, I have long observed with ap- 
probation your piety, beauty, modesty, 
skill in the art of cooking and other 
qualities calculated to adorn the highest sta- 
tion. Be mine. Let me lead you to the 
hymeneal alter. No delay. Just as you 
are.” 

“Honest injun?” said the blushing virgin. 

“You bet. I swear by yonder silver spoon 
that tips with beauty all the fruit-pie top—” 

“Then count me in and regard me hereaf- 
ter in the light of your turtle-dove.” 

“Hasten then, Susan; get on your bonnet 
and shawl and let us take a walk around the 
block to the holy friar’s cell, where we shall 
be made one.” 

In a few minutes the bride elect returned 
clad in a red, red shawl, with a black velvet 
bonnet trimmed with sunflowers and Victoria 
regia. In a few minutes more the ceremony 
had been performed, and the twain were one. 
They returned to the house where the hus- 
band carelessly took up the paper and said 
with a well counterfeited start of surprise: 


“Darling, everything is bright for us upon 
our wedding day. You remember the ticket 
in the lottery that you dreamed about and I 
gave you three francs to buy. Where is it 
my ownest?” 

“O, I didn’t buy it. I spent the money for 
this duck of a bonnet.—-Providence Journal. 





Madame Anderson has succeeded in her 
undertaking at Brooklyn to walk 2,700 quar- 
ter miles in as many consecutive quarter 
hours. 





EZUNTER’S 


PROCLAMATION! 


Why is Milling not more profitable? 
Because at least twenty per cent of all 
the capital employed in buying wheat is 
used without producing any profit, on 
account of making so much low grade 
flour. Can fifty per cent of all the flour 
made in the United States be raised from 
25 to 50 cents per barrel? I assert 
positively that it can by adopting my 
system of bolting and purifying. Mill- 
ing can never be made profitable until 
all the low grades and first flour are 
raised in value by purification. Flour 
now selling for $3 per barrel can be 
raised to $5. There is not one mill in a 
hundred but is deficient in purifying ca- 
pacity. Millers sending their address 
will be supplied with Hunter’s latest illus- 
trated circular, describing his process of 
purifying and rebolting, free of cost. 

Caution—In buying purifiers, beware 
of disintegrating machines that whip and 
beat the middlings, converting them into 


a low grade flour. 
ANDREW HUNTER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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John C. Eitigsins, 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 
MiIL«&. PICcHESsS 
167 West Kinzie Street, 
CHICACO. 








R onsible parties can have 
30 to 60 days trial on my new 
work, also on dressing where 
the steel is of good quality, and 

1 p has not been destroyed by work- 
ing, and if not superior to any work produced in this 
country, there will be no charge for the same. A 
warranty is unnecesxary for any purpose. Orders by mail 
or express promptly attended to. Send for circular and 
reduced price list. When shipping, always see that your 
proper address iseither nthe boxorinside. feb@Iwtf 








as 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 





Jan, 17, 1879. 








Otis A. Pray. 


Mill Furnishing 
and Iron Works. 


0, A. PRAY & €0,, 


Cor. 1st St. and 5th Ave. South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


We manufacture and Deal in ALL ARTICLES pertaining 
to Milling which have been 


Proved First Class--None Better 


Examine the following Partial list, and if you want 
anything in the line of Mill Furnishings or Machinery 
Castings, etc.. address or call on us as above: 


DU FOUR & CO.’S BOLTING CLOTH; 
Superior to anything in the World. 
EZoyt’s Beoeltineg; 


AMERICAN TURBINE Water Wheel 


Acknowledged far ahead of all others. We are sole 
Manufacturers and Agents for the State of Minne- 
sota for 


DOWNTON’S PATENT CRUSHER 
FOR MIDDLINGS; 


CGRATIOT’S Patent Heater for Wheat 
'Etc., Etc., Ete. 


Lowest Living Prices, and Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
apr20wtf 


THE THOMPSON 


Turbine Water Wheel 


The most scientific ap- 
plication of the water 
ever made, 

This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 


A. L. Miner. Chas. Evans Holt. 





AWARDED 


Bronze Medal and Diploma 





AY 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Address: 


THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 


1.10w52t Union City, Pa. 





THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA COIL SPRING 


For IMill ne 





The only Spring ever awarded Centennial and Gold 


Medals. Thisis the Spring of which D. R. Sparks, 
President Illinois Millers’ Association, says: “We are 
only sorry that we did not get them at first.” Does not 


cure but prevents backlash. Address 


JOHN A. HAFNER, 39 Water St., 
PRN: one 2 sn cee ote nee cnscues-- ced Pennsylvania. 


Improved Little Giant Purifier Still 
Preferred, 


Headquarters Grand Exposition of Minnesota Agricul- ) 
tural and Mechanical Association, » 
MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 1, 1878. j 
By request, we, the undersigned, Committee on Flour, 
having examined the products of the Improved Little 
Giant Middlings Purifier of Major L. 8. Reynolds (now 
sold by Gen. D. Reynolds), endorse and confirm the 
foregoing report of twelve leading millers of the city of 
M.nneapolis to Col. W. 8S. King, President, giving their 
reasons why they prefer the Little Giant to any other 
Purifier, to wit: Its greater simplicity, little power or 
attention required, greater capacity and durability, and 
keeping cloths clean without brushes. 
— —e ' Committee. 


For circulars and prices of Little Giants, also Improved 
Flour Bolts, Bran Dusters and Brush machines, 








Address, GEN. D. REYNOLDS, Agt., 
octll-eowtf Minneapolis, Minn. 
PRICES REDUCED: 


THE 


ECLIPSE! 


Combines more good points 
than any other 


Water Wheel 


IN THE MARKET. 
IUustrated Catalogue Free. 


5 Stillwell & Bierce Manf’s Co 


DATTA OHIO, 
yrideowtt 








SAMUEL CAREY, 


7 Broadway NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER. 


a 


Burr Stones 


Bolting Cloths! 


Large Stock Always on Hand! 


jan25°78wly 





THE 


CHICAGO; & NORTHWESTERN 


RAIIWAW 
IS THE 


OLDEST, BEST CONSTRUCTED, MOST PROGRESSIVE BEST 
EQUIPPED, ABLEST MANAGED, 


HENCE 


THe MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 
Of the Great West. 
It is to-day, and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest. 


It embraces under one Management 


2,158 Miles of Road 


And forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CHICAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“Cuicaao, S1oux Cir¥ & YANKTON LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, CLINTON, DUBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, FREEPORT & DUBUQUE LINE,” 
“CHIcaGo, LACROSSE, WINONA & MINNESOTA LINE,” 
“CHicaco, St. PAuL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 
“CRICAGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, GREEN BAy & MARQUETTE LINE.” 





The advantages of these lines are 
1. If the passenger is going to or from any poinis in 
the entire West and Northwest, he can buy his tickets 
via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 
his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 
2. The greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 


Rails: its road bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points, 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest im- 
provements for comfort. safety and convenience, 

5. It is the only road in the West running the ceie- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 


6. It is the only road running the Pullman Palace’ 


Sleeping Cars either way between 


Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, 
La Crosse, Winona, Dubuque, Mec- 
Gregor, Milwaukee. 


%. Nod road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains. equipped with Pullman Palace S eeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at inter- 
mediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing and 
passengers should consult their interest by purchasing 
tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 

For information, Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable at 
Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Company or 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen'l Manager, Chicago, 





Gan'l Pasa, Ag't, Chicaga, 


‘The Victor Heater, 


Invented by, 
PETER PROVOST, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patented May 21, 1878, 


PANN \ <a \ 
AN AWS 


RSC GG] 





i) eo! 
SUPPLY 





The Best Machine 1n tne market. Ithas now been in 
operation for over eight months, and has been thoroughly 
tested in every particular, and gives Perfect Satisfac- 
tion. Every Machine Warranted. If not satisfactory 
after 30 days trial it may be returned to me at my ex- 
pense. It makes whiter flour, cleaner bran, and saves 
from ten to fifteen per cent of power. 

Boilers and fixtures furnished for Water Mills at 
reasonable figures, 


J. W. BIRDWELL, Cen’! Ag’t, 
wug2 wtf. Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE 


CHICACO, 


Milwaukee & St.Paul 


RAIIIWAW 


IS THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


VERY BEST LINE TO 


Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, 
Manitoba, and the 
Black Hills, 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINCTON, 


New England, the Canadas, and all 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. 


ROUTES 


—AND— 


DAILY TRAINS 


—BETWEEN— 


Chicago, St. Fouts and ‘Minneapolis, 


The Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
only Nortnwestern line connecting in. same Depot in 
Chicago with any of the Great Eastern and Southern 
Railways, and is the most conveniently located with ref- 
erence to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of business 
in that City. 

Through Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
Principal Cities, 

Steel Rail Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from dust. 
Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, Miller's 
Safety Piatform and Couplings on all Passenger Cars, 

The Finest Day Coaches and Patace Sleeping Cars. 

This road connects more Business Centers, Health and 
Pleasure Resorts, and passes through a finer country, 
with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern line, 

A, V. H, CARPENTER, 
Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agt, 

JOHN C. GAULT, 

* Asstt Gen!) Manager. 


Ss. 5. a. 
Maugger, 





Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. 


BAIRD’S 


HUXS 


FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


Our new and enlarged CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL AND 
ScreNn11IFIC Books, 96 pages, Svo; a Catalogue of Books 
on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, WEAVING, CoTTON and 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURE, 4to; Catalogue of a choice 
collection of PRACTICAL, SCIENTIFIC, and EcoNomIc 
Books, 4to; List of Books on STEAM AND THE STEAM 
ENGINE, MECHANICS, MACHINERY, and ENGINEERING, 
4to. List of Important Books on METALLURGY, MET- 
ALS, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
ASSAYING, etc., 4to; two Catalogues of Buoks and 
Phamplets on SocraL SCIENCE, POLITICAL Economy, 
Banks, POPULATION, PAUPERISM, and kindred subjects 
sent free to any one who will forward his address, 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
12-27 810 WaLNvuT STREET, Philadelphia. lit 





RAILROAD ) TIME TABLES. 








Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 


Arrival and Departure of Trains at La Crosse. 
LEAVE 





For Madison and Chicago.......-..----------- 5:46pm 

For Wixona and the BED adna nn tonne 8:32am &10 pm 
RIVE 

From Chi¢ago and the Bost. amie «0 9:14am &11:15 pm 

From Winona and the North............--..-- 6:29 pm 

Morning train from Winona and the north passes 

DOOR cic cid ec ccteercedcyscdéeccdcarensencid 3:15am 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y 


LEAVE LA CROSSE 


For Chicago, Mliwaukee, and 

pointe WAR a6 uo nck ctecs verses 8:11 a. m. & 6:35 p.m, 
Portage Accomodation.......... 6:45 a. m. 
Winona, Minneapolis and St. Paul 

TE boc cace svsupsoducease 8:33 a.m, & 10:41 p.m, 


ARRIVE AT LA CROSSE 
From Chicago and Milwaukee. ..8:25 - bn & 10:25 p, m. 
Portage Accomodation.......... 6:00 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Express 3: 03 ee m. & 6:25 p.m. 
All tralns daily except Sunday. 
S. S. MERRILL, 
General Manger. 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen‘l Pass. Ag’t. 


FRED RING, Jr. 
Agent 


Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn, R. R. 


GOING NORTH. 














Leave Chicago.......-..---++ ---10:30am 9:15 pm 
DC oss nsnches ween 4:12pm 3:17am 
Arrive at Dubuque ceEe naan se 7:38 p™ 6:45am 
ee ”  Selpemon’ casas 8:00 am 
Arrive at Lansing velebusegecas 12:45 pm 
ee A a 1:12pm 
Arrive at La Crosse........--.-- 3:43 pm 
GOING SOUTH. 
Lenve La Crosse. ..........2.--. 12:48 pm 
Arrive at Dubuque........ ..... 7:47 pm 
Leave ESE TR Pree 6:15am 8:45 pm 
Atrive at: CUNION..... cccwccctoce 9:27am 12:24am 
OS I, « etn gn sedans 3:40 p m 7:00am 
VOLGA BRANCH, 
MARUEINTONG. Sno) wiicnnsegesadéarcieess conss 
Arrive at Wadena, .... 
Leave Wadena, ....... 
ROBE DONS: a oo nds He deRnee ds denn 1:20 pm 
E. H. GRATIOT’S 


Improved 


WHEAT HEATER. 


This is the only Heat- 
er made of Heavy Cop- 
per, tested at 175 pounds 
pressure; and that heats 
each and every grain of 
wheat evenly, drawing 
the mcisture in the berry 
to the outside or bran, ———= 
therepy thoroughly 
toughening the bran 
on the hardest and 
dryest spring or winter 
wheat. 

Send for circular ta 


CRATIOT BROS., Plattevtite, Wis, 








ESTABLISHED 18595 
LARCEST BEST AND GHEAPE ST 
STOCK.OF 


BOLTING C LOTH 


IMPORTED 


C. K. BULLOCK. 


357.1359 .136) RIDGE AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA PA 


SIND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE! 
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THE CARDEN CITY 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIER. 


BE ZEEE 5a : = 
LLL” 
2AZZ” 3 










NEARLY 2,000 IN USE. 





IN SIMPLICITY UNRIVALLED; 
IN RESULTS ATTAINED UNEQUALLED; 
IN QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP UNEXCELLED. 


Highest Award at Centennial Exhibition, 


And in Fact 
WHEREVER SHOWN! 
Descriptive Circulars in English or German Mailed Free upon Application. 


COLLINS & GATHMANN, 


S. W. Cor. Washington and Clinton Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENCINE! 





ane 


teeing to Save One-Third Fuel. 





—SSS=== —— = 


ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


Builders of All Classes of 





Wi!ll Replace Ordinary Eneine, Cuar 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. 
dectwlyr 





HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


"The Vietor Brush Scourer? 


Made by the 








Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, Moline, Illinois, 


ete., as itis the Latest and Best Brush Scourer out. Try it and you 
will say so yourselves, They are also the sole manufacturers of the Victor 
Smutter, Barnard’s Dustless Wheat Separators, and Oat and Weed Extrac. 
tors, and the unrivalled Eureka Flour Packers, 














We guarantee all these Machines and give 


° As time for Trial. sptl4tef 
Geotional View of Viotor Brush Soourer, 

















Sree 
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If not, send for Illustrated Circular, giving full description, price, size, | 


45 | 


Palmer's ‘Boss’ Purifier 


Fend foe Full Padticulaés.and Puces, ta 
M. PALMER, Manufacturer, 


* jan3wif West Salem, Wisconsin. 


Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, New York. 





MANUFACTURER OF THE 








Richmond Smut Machines (ies | 


THE 


NIAGARA BRAN DUSTER 


THE 


EMPIRE CONICAL BRAN DUSTER 


AND THE 
RICHMOND 
# GRAIN SEPARATORS 


SEND FOR 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


in 1856. 


ttl 








| 
| 


Established 









Se ee 
HE “EUREKA” 


A THE BOOTH 
Brush Finishing Machine. 


SEPARATOR. 
We continue, as heretofore, to manufacture in the best possible manner the 


| THE “EUREKA” 
| Smut and Separating Machine. 


| Wheat Cleaning Machinery here illustrated. We also keep full stocks of 


‘Genuine Dufour & Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 


HOWES, BABCOCK & CO., 
Silver Creek, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 


RELIANCE WORKS 








i 
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| EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Propr’s, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


MILL BUILDERS ? FURNISHERS. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


The Improved Corliss Engine, 


| ee 


WEGMANN’S PATENT PORCELAIN ROLLER MILLS, 


| For particulars and prices, address, 
| 


| EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


| 
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WHEAT HEATER INFRINGE- FOR SALE. 


MENT. One of Fargusson’s No. 2 Hawk Eye 
We are proprietors of what is known as the “Hunt Ma- | Double Zig Zag Separators and Oat Extract- 
es # ‘ed Ry ah eye Ray » a - oia*| ors. It has been used about one and one-half 
gran co) unt, Aug e 8 01 
of this machine consists principally of a steam drum or | Y&3ts and will be sold cheap. Address, % 
linder, with vertical pipe or tubes enclosed | OsTRANDER, Hoprin & DEAN, 
within it for the passage of the wheat to be heated.| 11.29wtf La Crosse, Wis. 
It having come to our knowledge that certain parties in | EERE 
Minnesota and Illinois are manufacturing and offering | 
for sale machines of like construction which are infringe- | W ANTED I! 
ments upon cur patent, we would, therefore, caution all 
mill owners against buying any Heaters of the above or| A situation in a Merchant or Exchange 
similar description, excepting those made by us or under | | Mill by a practical miller and stone dresser 


our license. 
We would respectfully ask all millers and mill owners | _who thoroughly understands the "Will. work 


to carefully look into this matter, and we will afford them | in both spring and fall wheat. 





ample facilities for a thorongh investigation. We do not | nights for a good party. Good references 


wish to make millers or mitl owners any trouble but we | furnished State terms and capacity. 

shall protect our rights under our letters patent. Address. J. M. BEL 
We will furnish the Hunt machine to any parties w ho | ou a bad 4 

may wish them, though we do not recommend them as 11.29e0wot Pittsburgh, Towa. 

the best, as we believe the Gratiot Improved Wheat | 

Heater to be the best and only perfect wheat heater | yeh 1 tate 

extant, EXOTEL! 


We can indemnify all millers using heaters purchased | 


of us or our agents, GRATIOT BROS. | The Ni icollet ae 


Piatteville, Grant Co., Wis., Nov 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
furni 
TO CUSTOM MILLERS—READY | cota of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
RECKONI NG CG ARDS. | ‘Nicollet House, we respectfully announce to the traveling 


| public that we shall endeavor to restore and materially 


| enhance the reputation which the house had under our 
Every Miller should have half a dozen. By | former inanngpenes, with the assurance that at the Nical- 
the table printed thereon the amount of flour, | | let will be found every requisite and comfort of a first class 
middlings and bran from any quantity of |h tel. Prices graded from $2 to $3 per day. 
wheat can be determined in a few seconds, | F, 8. GILSON & Co,, Owners and proprieters, 
taking one-eighth toll and making ample de- | _Minnesnolia. Anu 12 adhd mavens 
duction for cleaning etc. etc. Highest Rec- | 
ommendations, Millers save time, never 
make a mistake, and will ene Ay have them. 
Price 2 for 50 cents; 5 for $1.00 
Address LORD BROS. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


NOTICE. The Best File and Permanent Binding made for 


The RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS of | | Newspapers, Music. Periodicals, etc., baw Any Size 
‘ » ; Style made to ord d 
Richmond, Ind., has no connection whatever ee ne R. Barret ‘fk Co. = 
with any other mill furnishing house in the : Book binders and Sole Proprietors, 
United States. Its offices, shops, patterns, june%wtf 150 State St... Chicago. 
tools, and machinery are located at Rich- 


mond, Ind. Its mechanical departments are 
under the direct management of experts of 
life-long experience, and all work is fully E R 


guaranteed. Address all communications, | 
plainly, to the CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
RICHMOND CITY co. Vor a Manufacturers of 


| 
A BARGAIN. ‘Select French Buhr Mill Stones 


We have for sale a first class steam mill; | 
stone building, 35 by 50 feet; 4 run 4 feet) 
buhrs; 3 sets Porcelain Rolls; 2 sets chilled | 
iron rolls; 5 purifiers; 8 reels; and a full and | 
complete outfit of the latest. improved ma- | 
chinery. A No. 1 facilities for receiving wheat 
and shipping flour. Mill running steadily on 
merchant work. Fuel very cheap. Best of | 
reasons given forselling. Address for further | 
particulars, } 

OSTRANDER, HopPiIN & DEAN, 


























MILLS. 


Portable 


GRIST 


*SOUTNORTL JuUg 
anv 





And Importers of the Heavy 
La Crosse, Wis. Genuine Dufour & Co.’s Dutch Anchor Brand 


A SPECIAL Invitation |[BOLTING CLOTH. 


Is hereby extended to all Millers and Mill-| Dealers in Leather & Gum Belting, 
men who may be in Minneapolis to make 
their Headquarters at the office of J. W. AND MILL FURNISHINGS OF ALL KINDS, 
Birdwell, room 1, up stairs at No. 221, Wash-| aaaress, 
ington Avenue, South. They will be heart- THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
ily welcomed and every effort made to make 61 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 
(-3"Send for Price List. 





their stay in Minneapolis both pleasant and 


profitable. tf 

A man was boasting that he had an ele- 
FOR SALE. vator in his house. “So he has,” chinned in 
On account of ill health of the senior part- | his wife, “and he keeps it in the cupboard in 

ner, we offer for sale the Clearwater Mills, | & bottle. 
containing four ran of four feet stones and 
all the late improved machinery ater gs 4 to| A very fat man sent an order to the office 
make a first class mill. All required infor-| fo, two seats in the coach for himself, The 


mation can be had by writing to the firm, clerk engaged him one seat outside and the 
PW VIS & BEAL, St. Cloud, Minn. | other inside. 
may 


Central New York Buhr Mili Stone Manufactory 
MUNSON BROTHERS, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


FRENCH BUHR 


MILL STONES 


WITH MUNSON’S MACHINE FIN- 
ISH AND BALANCE, 


Munron’s Patent Cast Iron Eyes and Mill 
Spindles, with Tram Screw, Oil Pots 
and Levers, Munson’s Hollow 
Necked Spindles and oil 
Tight Bushes and 

8.ttf Collars. 


MUNSON’S 
Wheat Flouring and Corn Grind- 
ing Portable Mills, 
And all Kinds of 


Mill Machinery and Mill 
Furnishings 
At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
UTICA, - » - NEW YORK, 


























The Best and the Cheapest. 


THE CELEBRATED GRAIK 








Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





The Only Water Wheel in the World that 


gives as high a Percentage on Partial as on Full 
Gate. 


We invite the attention of Millers and others using water power to 


our wheel. It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 


is Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction. 


or it may be returned at our expense. It excels all others in the follow- 


ing points: , 

t. Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, giving great 
strength to the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both 
breakage and loss of power from undue friction of the water in passing through 
the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water 
is concentrated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part 
gate, thus giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be 
obtained by any other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no_ possibility 
of their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the movable gates are 
so constructed tht the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes 
against the buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is run- 
ning at part gate, thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel 
is running at full gate. 

As_we wish the superiority ot these wheels to be fully demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this or any 
foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and allow a suffi- 
cient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non-satisfaction will 
bear the expense of re-shipment. 


For Circulars and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF'G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones, 


The only Perfect Frictionless, Self-adjusting Driver in the World. 


When Used in Connection with 
CRAIEK’S PATENT BAIL, 
WE GUARANTEE a BETTER GRADE and GREATER YIELD of FLOUR 


with this device than with any other in the market. The change can easily 
be made on any kind of spindle without altering its present form, and competent 
men will be sent to any part of the union to make the change, sufficient time 
being allowed to test its merits before paying for it. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF'G C0,, La Orosse, Wis, 


Jan. 17, 1879. 
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THE LATEST IMPROVED 


a Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 
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Machine on B Machine on Runner. 


ls the Most Complete and Greatest Labor Saving Device for Dressing Mill Stones 


Ever Invented! 











Fiead the following Letters from some of our Customers: 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: | Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 
The Emery Wheel Dresser is destined to become one of the most popular The Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser which has been 
inventions belonging to the milling business. We are making the best grade of in use for the last ten months in our mill has given entire satisfaction. It gives a 


flour that is made anywhere in these three counties—Keokuk, Washington and| perfect surface and is one of the best labor saving machines that ever came to our 





Jefferson. Yours truly, notice. Hopart, SHULER & Co. 
SMITH, STICKLEY & SMITH. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Keota, Iowa, Fel , 1878. . ; 
agape eciciceione gence Tae woh is. Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 
Messrs: Ostrander Hoppin ‘Se Vien Vn Crate. Wie: GENTLEMEN: We have had your Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mil 


Stone Dresser in use for four months and are much pleased with it. We can 


GENTLEMEN: I like the machine very much, and think it i T im- ‘ } : 
y erg + 2. ogre say that it saves labor and does better work than can be done with the pick. 


provement over the one I have been using. I do not see how anyone can object 








‘ : : Sad ye - ly, P. A. & S. SMALL. 
to it now, for it seems to me that all possible objections have been removed by) York, Pa., July 31, 1878. ours truly & MALI 
the recent improvements. I could not run the mill without it. : E 
Your Friend, James Jones. Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis:: 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12, 1877. Everything goes lovely with me. I shall have to attribute a great share of 
st SSM GS my success to you, for if it had not been for your Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: Dresser, I am afraid I should have come out at the small end of the horn. The 


GENTLEMEN: Please send us by express a furrowing wheel for our machine) owners of this mill would never have agreed to spend so much time on the stones 
—send C. O. D. or we will send postoffice order for bill. We have furrowed out) to fit them as they have to be to do good work. There is no use talking, your 
five run of four and one-half feet buhrs with the wheel that came with the ma-| Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser is she thing to get a stone in shape with. It 
chine, and are satisfied it has done more than its share of work. We are better| takes much less time and money than to do the work by hand, and the work is 
pleased with your machine every day. MARSHALL, KENNEDYS & Co. way ahead of hand work when it is done. J. S. Onorn. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1878. y Decorah, Iowa, March 3, 1878. 








CAUTION =--Ali Mill Owners are hereby cautioned against buying any Mill Stone Dressing Machines on which either Emery Wheels 
or Corundum Wheels are used, except such machines as are made by us and known as the Improved Ina Crosse Eimery 
Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. Ali other machines using Emery or Corundum wheels are direct infringements of the patents under 
which our machines are licensed. We would respectfully ask all Mill Owners to carefully look into our rights in: this matter, and will afford 
them ample facilities for a thorough Investigation. We do not wish to make Millers or Mill Owners any trouble, but we shall “protect: our rights 
secured to us by Letters Patent of the United States, and ask that they respect those rights so as to save themseives trouble. We' are manufac- 
turing and have our machines constantly on hand for sale, so that parties can have no reason for buying infringing machines. 


OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Send for our New Illustrative and Descriptive Circular, Prices, etc. 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, La Crosse, Wis, 
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THE CHAMPION 


L Middings Purifier 


Patented April 18, 1876; Reissued Feb. 20, 1877. 









The Only Perfect Middlings 
Purifier in Existence. 





Saves all the Fine as well as the Coarse Middlings. 
Operates equally well on both Spring and Winter Wheat 
Middlings. 

THE 


Cheapest Middlings Purifier Made, 


Adapted to Mills of large or small capacity. Now in 
successful operation in a large number of the Best Mills in 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, Kentucky and Ohio. 


Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





: Send for Circular, Price List, 
= Address, 


a Reel % Seyler 
—— | ; yier, 
Ea ; Z EEA g : Patentees and Manufacturers, 
2 = Z eh 11. 22eowtf 
2 = Cedarville. 


| er Self Adjusting 


Testimonials, Etc. 


Stephenson Co., 1lJ. 








C.B.Oeglesby c& Co. 


Manufacturers of the 


CONVERTIBLE GRINDING MILL. 


The Simplest, Most Convenient and Most Complete Buhr Stone 
Mill in the Market. The Best Mill in the World for grinding Middlings, 
Tailings, Bran, etc. Price to suit the Times, Send for Price List, 


General Mill Furnishers. _ 
Cc. B. OCLESBY & CO., 5° S. Canal St.. Chicago. § : 
eow13t Horizontal Mill. 





Vertical Mill. 



















Leffel’s Improved 


WATER WHEEL 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED fer (877. 


The ‘OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Perfect Tur- | of North*Star pattern, with the exception of having 
bine now in Use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest Wheels, under | pockets cast in the “horns” of Bail and ne with tem- 
j i i | pered steel on the driving side. These pockets set over 
; — were <— gent, Leqonent Higadie used tp this epantey, ym enw: Rests ter 1007 and form a bearing for rollers of driver both on the driv- 
» just published, sent free. Address, | ing and back side of the rollers, thus bringing the same 
ww meee action on the back-lash as on the driving side of the 
JAMES ERSPEL & C6, Springfleld, Ohio, | driver, preventing the thumping of buhrs when stopping 
and 109 Liberty St., N. Y. City. (or when a change occurs in the motion of stones, This 
| Driver and Bail is guaranteed to give a perfect running 
balance at all times, and to prevent all thump ng in stop- 
‘ ping or change of motion, In ordering drivers give the 
' size of spindle; also the distance from shoulder to cock- 
The Hu hes Bran Du | | head, and the length of bail; with or against the sun (if 
. Bf | not mentioned which way’ to run, they will be rent to run 

, | with the sun). 
Patented Aug., 14, 1877. \ 


Price of Bail $10. 
ADVANTAGES CAINED,—Spindle notin tram— 
Only First Class Duster in the Market. 
Unequalled in SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY, 


the work is the same. I claim for it many advantages 
and WARRANTED to save enough over any other | 





MILL BUHR DRIVER 


Self-adjusting Under all Circumstances. 


Description of Back-lash Bail : 


This Bail is made in the same form as the No, 2 Bail 











herein set forth: 1. Perfect uniformity of runn-r to 
bed-stone. 2. It will run longer without cracking or 
dressing; makes a better color and srtonger flour, 3, Nev- 
er sny fittings of iron required. 

Please write name and address plain, 
wanted, 








Reliable Agents 
W. E. SERCEANT, Patentee, 


BOX 383. jan5w tf Minneapolis, Minn, 


duster in the market to pay for itself in six months. 





Send for a descriptive price list and references to 


t 
) 
| 
| qyeauneue TOO", Patented Jan, 23, 1877, 


Stephen Hughes & Co., . 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 


CUNN, CROSS & Co., 


Practical Millwrights and Mill Builders, 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Flour Mill Machinery; Homberger Bros. Supe- | | 
rior Bolting Cloth; and Importers of 


FRENCH VIOLET STOCK MILL STONES, 


Agents for Porcelain and Chilled Iron Rollers. New Process Mills a Specialty. 
217 Washington Avenue, South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, = - = 


eowtf 








A Too! FOR CUTTING, LEVELING and POLISHING the 
FURROWS and FACE of MILL STONES. Many of the 
‘ best mills in Amerca are using them. For Facing down 
| Riek places on the buhr this Tvol has no equal, and can 
done much better, and in one-sixth the time, than with 
~ mill pick. Over 6,000 Millers using them, and the 
demand constantly increasing. Price $3.60; or sent by 
| mail to any partof the United States, post-paid, for $3.85 

| Manfacutured by WEED & C€0., Dayton, Ohio, 


ect.4 w8mo novy9eow tf 


MINN. 


B. F. Gump 


No. 53 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, = Illinois, 


Gen’ Mill Furnisher 


Commission Merchant and 
CHICAGO AGENT FOR 


GENUINE DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTHS! 


(I handle no other Brand) 


All bers kept tantly in rtock to supply the 
largest order at a moment's notice. Grit Gauze Cloths 
equal in mesh to 000 to No. 6 inclusive, always on hand, 


FLOUR WILL TRIMMINGS A SPECIALTY ! 


Such as Rubber, Leather, & Solid wove- 
Cotton Belting, Elevator Buckets, and Bolts, 
Bran Dusters, Wire Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, 
Brass Wire Cloth, Water and Steam ‘tanges, 
Boiler Injectors, Pumps, Packing, Smutters, 
Corn Shellers, Portable mills, etc., etc., and 
all necessary articles for mills, 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 
Send in Your Orders. 











IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 





BENTON’S PATENT 


[Jiamona yin Gtone [Jresser 


For facing, cracking and furrowing. 

The saving of time and labor and the cost of picks. will 
soon cover the price of the machine, whilst the improve- 
ment in the quantity and the quality of the flour, render 
it indispensable to good milling. 


For particulars apply to 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Oo., 


11.1 La Crosse, Wisconsin, wtf 





THE GREEN MOUNTAIN 
Turbine Water Wheel 


is the best in the world for 
low falls and back water. 
Its great durability. qudek 
motion, and great power 
make it the giant wheel 
of the age, 









THE 


SUNLIGHT 


—S|MILL DRESS 


y The finest dress in use, and will 
Ny mak: the whitest and -most 
y flour and broadesc bran of any 
dress known, and require less 
power. 

Will einaaaine to keep the face and furrows free from 
glaze for three cents per day, and clean a pasted mill in 
15 minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mill 
in motion, no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. 


J. W. TRUAX, Essex Junction, Vermont. 


Clean Your Boilers ! 


After four years of use, Lye & Zimerle’s 
Anti-Incrust ation Compound is conceded to be 
The Best Boiler Compound in America, 
It will positively prevent new scale from 
forming, and will gradually bring out the old. 
It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure 
the iron; put it toany test desirable. It will 
stop foaming almost instantly, and will hold 
the water quiet. 


We Gan Furnish References in Almost Every State 


in the Union. It isa liquid, and put up in barrels— 
1% bbls, and 4 bbls, In ordering, give size of Boilers, 
well er rain water, and kind of mineral. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 








LYE & ZIMERLE, Manf'rs. 
1,8wlyr Delphos, Qhia, 
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